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[LoRD BAVENBILL STARTED BACK, WITH BIS EYES RIVETED ON THE WHITE FIGUBF.] 


LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—o— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Taz next morning Nellie made excuses to 
stay at home, whilst all the brilliant household, 
mounted or in carriages, set out for a neigh- 
bouring meet and luncheon party, which 
would employ their idle time till well on in 
the afternoon. She had not appeared at break- 
fast ; and now she sat down, buried jin a little 
low chair, over the boudoir fire, Kolding a 
magazine in her hand, and staring intently at 
the glowing embers. Would she could read 
some good advice there! something to tell her 
hew to steer her life—for she felt completely 
adrift, and hopelessly wretched. In spite of 
the diamond rings on her fingers, the velvet 
gown on her back, she would gladly change 
places with the very laundry-maid that she 
had met on the stairs half-an-hour ago. 

A firm, bold tread, widely flang door behind 
her, and glancing in theglass over the mantel- 
Piece, she saw & man enter in a scarlet hunting 





coat—her husband. Just precisely the very 
person she did not wish to see | 

**Good-morning! What has brought you 
back so early?" she said, without rising, and 
only half turning her head. 

‘*To have an uninterrupted talk with you,” 
he promptly replied, pulling up a chair, and 
getting rid of his gloves, hat, and hunting 
crop. “I wanted to see you by yourself, and 
to ask you what I have done that I am in 
your black books?” 

For all answer Nellie tarned her face steadily 
towards the fire, and held up the magazine 
between herself and him, as though he repre- 
sented a blaze in his own person, 

‘*Come! ” he said, hitching his chair a little 
closer, ‘I mean to know. I’ve badgered my 
brains till they are in a hopeless muddle try- 
ing to think how I could possibly have offended 
you, andI give it up! We were friendly 
enough at Seabeach, and here you treat me 
as if I were a kind of social pariah. You 
won’t speak to me, look at me, ride with me, 
dance with me—you won't have anything to 
say to me!” 

‘No, I won’t!” she answered, sallenly. 


‘And why? Sarely {you will tell me the 
reason, or perhaps, like a womav, you have 
none,” he added, stung by her voice and atti- 
tude, which were agyressive, to say the least 
of it. 

‘‘T have a reason—an excellent reason!” 
she replied, looking round at last, but keeping 
her eyes on the floor. 

‘* And am I not to know it?” . 

“ No, never!” emphatically. 

** Never! You are enough to try the patience 
of Job,” he said, angrily springing to his feet. 
‘* You quarrel with me for nothing, and I have 
always been so anxious to pleaso you and be 
your friend, and this is the thanks I get!” 

‘“Why are you so desirous of my good 
opinion?’’ she said, speaking half across the 
room. 

‘‘That is more than I thiak myself!” he 
answefed, bitterly. ‘ Often I have tried to 
solve the problem why I should have liked 
you from the first—why I should have your 
good opinion—why I should seek almost 
against my will, as now, your society. Good- 
ness knows it is not that you are so pleasant to 





me—it is not your manner, nor your looks. I 
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can’t aedéunt for <i exo, ” With a sarcastic 
laugh, “you have $hrown a spell over me— 
maybe hav@th@'evil eye?” 

“* Maybe, I have!” angrily, tapping her 
shoe on y the fender. 

“Perhaps you are some relation of mine, 
thongh I don’t know it!’’ he- said, pacing 
the-room, with his hands behindtris back, and 
his eyes on the ground. ‘‘ Do you know, ithas 
sometimes struck me, that you have a very 
strong likeness to our family, It’s about the 
mouth, and we are not a common type!” he 
proceeded, as if talking to himself. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I suppose you think I’m a raving 
lunatic?” he concluded, glancing at her, as 
she stood with her atk to Ripe retmling 
from head to foot. 

“A family likeness!” he wals “gettl hot 
as they say in magic music—very hot, felt 
her face on fire—what would he Bay next? 







‘*Has your husband to do with 
this sudden dislike you # en mse 7” 
was the next questiog, 

A nod was hé y; Rr she haa 16bt 
the ogee power aaa 

“I’m sufe a need ; pareo 
on yt gee ntance me, 
in : much aggrieved _ "Have: br in 


any resumed on ft endst ave 
I Bie you as I wen ly Own ve 
or—or—sister ? If it Was tf 
now, he might interfere |" 
up and down. 
“Lord Ravenhill, 
to me like this, ard: 
“Oh, won't you?” “aning This a over 


the back of a oh hér very 
coolly. '* Jast ton baee rt ‘my'tay— 
positively the last e! I you are 


encouraging that f60h-Mo 
greater idiot of 
he will take ‘an ‘6H, “two “ 





half-an-inch. I his little ways 
I warn you—have with . 
you were my wife Twould not suffer *yéu ‘to 


speak to him, mu 


whole figs 
with him behind a foal I did not Kriow 


that that was Sally, form, Nellie!’ He %ton- |" 


cluded, reproach 

“Pleassto kee di: bpinions to yourself = 
talk of Captain Montagu!” she cried, - 
less with passion and éxcitement. “ You say You 
would not allow Your wife to speak to 
laughing hysteriéally. “ You!” with nti 
scorn, measuring him from head to f66t. 
“Look atéme, “Péople who livein such /diye 
glass houses Bad Better not stones.” 

“T am noépe@ware that my gla®sH@use is 
more po than my neighbotr’s,’™he 
answered, stiffly. 

“ Perhapa not; perhaps it is only a cottage 
in a wood |” Seeing him change colour, she 
proceeded. “Here is your ring, “sir!” tossing 
it on the table. ‘It isof no use to me, nor do 
I value it. Give it-——” 

“To whom?” he said, sagnie, taking it up, 
but still kesping his eyes fixed on her face. 
‘‘ To whom shall I give it?” 

“To Mrs, Derwent, or——” 

“Who is taking my name in vain?” said the 
gay widow, appearing in the doorway all fars 
and velvet. “ How early you came home, 
Hagh,” she proceeded, as she came forward 
and unfastened her hat aud boa, . “ Have 
yoa two been quarrelling?” she asked, in a 
tone of amiable inquiry, glancing sharply 
from one to the other with her rolling eyes. 

*' Oh, dear, no!” replied Hagh, moving near 
to the fire, and making a hole ‘with the ‘poker 
in the very heart of the embers. “ What could 
have put such an absurd idea into your head?” 
As he spoke Nellie, who had the use of her 
eyes, though tongue-tied, saw him deliberately 
drop the ring into the very contre of the fire. 
Tarning, he met her glance, and said, ‘' There 
is an end of everything ! I never offer my 
friendship twice,’ and, tarning away, he 
picked up his gloves ‘and hat, and walked 
out.of the room with the utmost composure, 

‘What was he muttering?” said Conte, 
coming over to the hearthrug, “Pm sure you 

ave been having a row, and what on earth‘are 


mu hve o a ‘ 


8 | ahegs | denly on her kdi€es,'and Began 
live coals with a kidd of 
p cxcltoment. 


¥ SffoFts Were ditcessful. Ih weidther mo- 
saanh “the ring—blackened, but not much the 
bere erro restored, and evolving | in the middle 


hrecr he pod it ~s "the fire, or did_ you? 
What does it all méan? “I insist on knowing!” | 

“Tt means nothing,” replied Nellie, em- 
phatically, raising the ornament into her lap 
with cai ious, gingerly fingers. ‘ At least, it 
means nothing now! Will yondome a favour, 


Mrs. Derwent,’ liftin 
the widow, who was ‘puting tox 
a Do nofsay ans ihtog about thi 
“Won't you tell Hugh you saved: 
and give it him"back? ” she eried, amazed, 
“No !"-vety shortly. 
“And what ate ‘you going to do with it? 
mo, 4 as a souvenir? 


“Then the more fool you! said Mrs. Der- 
went, with*a contemptuots laugh, collecting 
her hat ‘and muff, and —< room, 


CHAPTER ‘XVHIL 
Mrs, Denwent’ visit had bé€n prolonged long 
t ‘the stipulated “week, "ind so had Lord 
avenhill’s ; Bat 
them 


rt ring dee fie tote ‘entreatids, 


eee Id de 1 hi £ r 
* We pclae signet ring!” ex- 
a hi “he Sut) With oo f hands 











= 


on, end took ‘tp ‘e ‘position 
thie fite. 


a little visit,” She said, at last, holding out her 
hands over the flames, artd speaking over her 
shoulder to Nellie, 

Nellie could “ste eat for sofie “inkndéwn 
reason the hands of*sttovg-mindéd, ‘selfcdn- 
geet Mrs, Derwent*wére shakifig ‘dike *eepen 

ves, 

‘“‘ Pray go on with your “aretsing, and Ian 
chat to you all the same,” she said, patronis- 
ingly. ‘*T have just hear two pieces of news. 
Which will you have first?” 

“ Whichever you pliéase!” said Nellie, oare- 
lessly, 

“ T don’t think either of them will please you, 
Lady Ravenhill!” said Conny, bringing out 
each word with a separate jerk. 

Nellie’s brtish fell out of her hands with a 
crash that did not improve its ivory back. 

“What did you call me, Mrs. Derwent?” 
she asked, as she stooped to pick it up, after 
a strangely long pause. 

‘“‘T called you by your rightname, Whatdo 
you mean by masquerading about the world, 
and taking people in as Mrs. Hill?” she 
added, raising her voice, which was trembling 
with passion, “ Oh, I’ve found you out, you 
see!” 

“ How?” beginnidg to brush her hair, 

“ By this envelope!” producing one from the 
breast of her dress,‘and holding it ont to‘he: 
companion, with a certain vicious triamph. 
‘'l’ve Tong been anxious to know who you were, 
and this envelope seems to have been blown 
across my path by Providente! You*went'to 
the Post.ofiics youtself today. “You received 


and opened _a letter there, and dropped the 


envelop. 





I shew it, pitked it ap; and read,— 


: is no use in crying over 


pokingout of the fire?” he criéa, as) ral Ra of Mrs. Hill 
oe 2 , 7 on 'G: .- 


«Nr. Sheopminiéter.” 
. waanly. ‘that proves nothing,” said Nellie, 
“Tt proves everything! From what I know 
of you, you are the last to open other 


‘atletters, ee 

tice. Ihave been ad ing twoand two toge' 

‘all the afternoon, and Ihave’ o~ the e 
together. I heard that Lad had 
‘Fecovered her “sight, “Never” etna “Who “told 
me!” with a gestureof her hands, ‘I heard 
she was living in retirement, and that she was 
not bad-looking; and now I remember you 
telling me on the pier at Seabeach? that I 
would never be Liady Ravenhill as long as you 
lived; and, of course, you had reason to 
say sol I showed my rang plainly that 
day, but,—’ shoulders—“ there 
pitt inilk. Now, what 


‘is your end and aim? as I am, it has 


not dawned on me flatter yourself 
that'you will gain fora Raveabill ‘8 heart, and 
then—grand tableau, fall athis feet, and say !— 


I our wife !” sheasked, ‘with a sneer. 
, I don’t flatter myself’ in “any such 
Nellie, coolly, 







‘Ab BI see. We have heat ofthe beauty in 
the jealous! Iwas going to 
tell “her as my piece of 


Yeally goi wear | ro tits 
a ifs Grioge within Pa 








“ T have dressed early, and come to pay you |: 








Feépect i 
. werencodtnatite. ¢ ~oae'day ta 
OW > 
ogo eeunltt oeves estat cavver with 


aiy consent 1” 


; bat you 
‘Yyou-arein'my power. It is as J please, now ; 
not as you please! ” eyeing her victim as a cat 
watching a’ mouse, between her long, black 


Bee, my dear, that 


eyelashes. ‘‘ What will you give me to keep 
the secret? Come, now, make a bold bid!” 
-encouragingly. 

“ What can Ido? What canI give you? Oh! 
do have pity on me, Mrs, Derwent! What 
good can it do you to make me miserable? I 
am wretched enotigh asitis! All I ask is to 
get away from here/and hide myself!” 

“ And never see Hugh again ! ” incredalously. 

‘** And néversee Hugh again !’ she repeated, 
with tears’rolling down her cheeks. 

“Well, I want money! So if youtwill hand 
me over what will pay my cormorant of a 
dressmaker, Iwill'give you mysolemn word 
and honour néver to’breathe your real name to 
mortal without your permission! Come, that’s 
fair enough, isn’t it?” 

“Yes! quite fair,” assented Nellie, faintly. 

‘* Bat wy do you hide youridentity ? “You 
must'tell me thatas well,” said Mrs, Derwent, 
as if struck by a Budden thought. 

‘*Hle only ‘married me for miy ‘money. 
We agteed to ‘be always strangers. I don’t 
want him to think”—eovering her face with 
her hands—''ttiat Dam a spy on him, or wish 
to tents the position’ I wengued of 'my own 

free 
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—*-You are,excuse me, a little Qaixotic idiot, 
‘Eady R——~, “We won’t say the whole name, 
veh? If I-werein your«shoes I should feel.as 
if I had the ball at my feet. A wife, let me tell 
you, has a greatdleal inher power, and can 
make herself very unpleasant. I should bring 
a hornet’s nest~abonthis-ears: if I were in 
your place, Why!” walking to the window and 
opening thewhuéters, ‘‘it’s:snowing-hard, I 
thought it was not far off from the feel in the 
air this afternoon. There's the second bell, 


and your eyes areas red as if they had been’ 


painted !”’ she remarked, with contemptuous 

compassion, “No man in this world is worth 

a tear—not even Hugh—they are all bad. I 

: ‘the -race was extinct. By- 

with her hand on the door, 

. ‘at Nellie, who was galloping 

into a black lace gown, ‘I was nearly forget- 

nen nee Madame Cérise’s account 
is‘fifteen’ huridred 


s-some odd shillings, 
“put I daresay it 


+the-way,”’ 
-and ga 


be only.a flea-bite to you, 
Lady R——!  Yeu'can give her a-cheque to- 
morrow béfore hour. Au revoir!’’ Sovsay- 
ing she went out-and closed the door after her. 
A flea-bite ! Néllie was staggered. Where in 
“the world: would she get the money! Her ex- 
penses were large; and, though notextravagant, 
she ‘spent the whole of her-allowance, She 
‘might possibly get-an advance, she said: to 
herself, as she fastened on her ornaments with 
ing speed ; but she would have to retrench, 
to sell her horses, to live very prudently, to 
save for the next year. However, anything— 
anything was better than having her seeret told 
open-monthed by*Mrs. Derwent. What awful 
bad luck, its having come into her hands, of.-all 
le. ““Butit is just like me,” said Nellie, 
; a -kindef-s0b, as she opened the door. 
~“T have*been born under some-evil star ;-all 
“kinds of things happen to me that never touch 
other people ; it ‘would: be-a good thing if I was 
‘dead. I-wonder-why I was ever born?’’ Her 
wishes-and «wonders were brought to a fall 
stop by the drawing-room door; in another 
‘moment she-was one of the smiling, chatting 
erowd who -were complacently awaiting the 
last gong. ‘‘ Who would think,’ she thought, 
glancing over at*Mrs, Derwent, who was con- 
versing on«church matters with the Lord 
‘Bishop of the Diocese (Conny could -adapt 
herself to any society), “‘ that I have just. pro- 
mised that-woman ‘fifteen handred pounds to 
“hold her tongue?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tuar night Nellie could not sleep ; sho went 
to bed between eleven and twelve like the rest 
of the household, but could not even close her 
eyes. The events of the last few days seemed 
burnt ioto her brain, and now it was Mrs. 
Derwent, now: it-was Hugh, who seemed en- 
acting whole past scenes over and over again, 

She gazed -at the fire, watching it slowly, 
slowly sinking lower and lower, but the later 
the hour the more wakeful she felt. She tried 
to divesther mind, she counted a hundred, 
she reckoned the pattern on the paper of the 
room, up and down and across, all in vain, 
and she was as wide awake as-ever. 

‘There was nothing for it but to read herself to 
sleep.so sherose.and hunted about the rcom for 
a book, but no: book could she ‘find, and she now 
remembered she «had taken it:downstairs to 
the morning-room. ‘The morning-room was a 
long way -off, a very great number of twisting 
passsges had: to be travelled over between her 
apartment and that, but the house was quiet, 
she see no one,.and she would:go. 

So-slipping.on a very elegant white cashmere 
dressing-gown and a pair of shoes, she started 
off candle in‘ hand down the corridor, down the 
passage, down the stairs, she crept as noise- 
lessly as possible, and made her way to the 
a place where she ‘had laid down Whyte 
Melyville’s latest novel. Howodd and empty 


-and silent the room looked by the light of one 


candle! What horrid dark cornersit had! She 
pulled back a eurtain and looked ont, it was a 
clear. starry night now ;.a-slim young moon 
was overhead, aud all the park lay under a 





thick coverlet of snow. Ugh! -how cold it 
looked, and what awas that noise? she asked 
herself—a creaking in the wainscoat, the swing- 
ing of an outside shutter ; was it-the ghost ? 

Her heart best as loud as the ticking of 
a clock; if she saw anything she was sure 
she would die. She was excessively frightened, 
down in the lower part of that great silent 
house all alone,-and snatching up her candle 
she fled, without even looking betind her, up 
the big, shallow oak stairs,-slong the coiridor 
and into the west wing. But, alas! jast as 
she turned ‘a corner @ malignant blast from 
oneiof the many draughts blew out her candle, 
and left her with nothing but-a smoking wick. 

She was more frightened than ever: as 
she began to grope about, along the- walls, 
feeling for doors, for avy known landmark, 
and fesling in vain, for it seemed to her 
hours. AtJlast she came upon a familiar turn- 
ing, and ob, joy! there was a door-with a 
light under it—her own door—her own fire. 

Without a moment's hesitation she turned 
the handle and walked in. It was not her 
room, not atall like it. Miserable wretch, she 
had mistaken the turning. She was in the 
bachelors’ wing! No gorgeous toilet-tables, 
cheval glasses or wardrobes were to be seen ; 
everything was plain, masculine looking and 
comfortable. 

‘The room was empty Nellie soon discovered ; 
the bed unoccupied and undistarbed. A dress- 
coat:lay upon it.as if thrown off in a hurry ;a 
fire burned upon the hearth—a fire that had 
evidently been banked up to last for the night ; 
two candles, burned nearly down to their 
sockets, glimmeredon the chimney-piece, and a 
small round clock between them slowly chimed 
out “two.” A roomy arm-chair was drawn 
up near the fire as if awaiting the return of 
the tenant of this very. comfortable apartment ; 
on the hearth-rug jast beside it lay a letter 
wide open, the first page turned upward and 
seeming to challenge attention. Neillie’s sharp 
eyes had read the first three lines almost 
before she knew what she was doing, for the 
writing was very large and plain.and black. 

‘Dear Hucu,—I shall expect you to-night, 
let nothing detain you.” 

Nellie withdrew her eyes and stepped back 
as ifshe had seeu a reptile, So this was her 
husband’s room. She recognised if now by 
Rosie Waller’s love-letter ! 

Of course he had gone to keep his appoint- 
ment. Supposing she were to wait up 
and reproach him like the traditional wife, 
and save herself a large sum of money by pre- 
senting herself.as Lady Ravenhill! ‘‘ No—no! 
not to be thought of,’’.she said, half aloud, as 
she warmed her frozen hands-over the blaze, 
in the firm conviction that she would not be 
disturbed for hours. It was only two o’clock, 
the fire was godd, the chair deliciously com- 
fortable. She felt a kind reckless pleasure in 
tampering with danger; there was something 
very noyel and thrilling in the sensation of 
sitting and warming herself at her husband’s 
fire, as she would at the heat of a volcano, 
Any moment there might ba an eruption, 
but meanwhile the sensation was new and 
piquante, 

She became bolder and bolder as she grew 
warmer; she actually had the hardihood to 
pick up Rosie’s letter in the tonga and hold it 
over the flames, watching it curl, then tarn 
biscuit-colour—brown—then flame up, and 
finally go sailing up the chimney in lazy black 
fragments. 

“So much for that," she said, aloud, putting 
down the tongs aud once more leaning back 
in the chair with her pretty little fect crossed 
on the fender, her arms crossed behind her 
head, aud her eyes fixed on the clock. ‘‘I 
must be going soon,” she muttered, ‘‘ half-past 
two.” 

So:saying she slowly rose and proceeded to 
relight her candle: by one of those on the chim- 
ney-piece, and as she was in the act of doing 
so.ackind of click,a turning of a lock, made 
her start.and turn round, candlestick in hand. 
It-would be hard to say which was the most 








startled, {her husband or herself, A door, 





which looked like that of a hanging closet, was 
wide open, and: a sharp, bitter gust of wind 
came rushing up a corkscrew staircase after 
Lord Ravenhill, who started back with his 
— riveted on the white figure at the fire- 
place. 

His faca was deathly pile, his top coat 
thrown wide op2n, and on his head-a round 
felt hat, 

Escape unsesn was ont:of the question 
for Nellie, and although she and Hugh had 
not.spoken to each other for three days—not 
since he had thrown the ring in the fire—yet, 
driven to desperation like a stag at bay, she 
determined to make the-best of it, and on the 
instant had made up her mind to show a bold 
front, and carry off matters with a high hand. 

“ Please to come in and shut the door, the 
wind is enough to cut one in two. I must 
apologise for tuis intrusion,’ she added, as he 
obsyed her, ‘* I went down for a book, and com- 
ing back my candle went out, and I found my- 
self here by mistake instead of in the other 
wing. Oh! what has happened to your hand ?;” 
she exclaimed, seeing his shirt cuff and hand 
covered with blood. 

“Only a cat,” he fsaid. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s 
rather in a bad place, between the finger and 
thumb,” twisting his handkerchief still more 
tightiy round it, and sitting down on the near- 
est ehair, as if completely exhausted. 

Lockjaw was the first thing Nellie thought 
of an she made a mowement towards the 
“What .are you ‘going to do?” he said, 
sharply. 

** Rouse the servants.and send for a doctor,’ 
she answered, without a moment's hesitation. 

‘*Nonsense! ” impatiently. ‘' Excuse me, 
but if you would not mind looking for my 
flask—it’s on the table somewhere,” here his 
voice became almost inaudible, and beads of 
perspiration stood out upon his forehead. 

Was he going to die, or faint, or what? 
Nellie rushed to the table, turned out half the 
contents of his dressing-box, seized the flask, 
poured out some brandy and held it to his 


8. 

Zh There, I’m better !” he said, in a few min- 
utes. “I’m awfally ashamed to give you all 
this trouble, but I've sprained my arm, I’m 
afraid, as well as cat my hand; if you could 
tie it up for me I should be so much obliged. 
You see [ don’t want to knock up the house,” 
he added, candidly, ‘‘ and as you happened to 
be on the spot we 

“Oh, certainly, I'll do it, of course,” said 
Nellie, who had strong nerves and was handy 
with her fingers. “I shall want some 
bandages.,’’ 

‘“‘ Plenty of handkerchiefs over there in that 
sachet, and here’s one,’’ drawing another 
out of his breast-pocket. In doing £0, left 
handed and awkward as he was, a bow cf 
ribbon—a woman’s bow—fell out on the table 
between him and his companion. 

She recognized it at once—it was Rosie’s— 
she had worn it that evening at the cottage, a 
pink and white checked ribbon bow, in the 
shape of a true lover's knot. Nellie felt in- 
clined to throw the token in his face, rush out 
of the room, and leave him to his own re- 
sources, bat he looked so unconscious of any 
harm, so white and so haggard, that she 
thought better of her impulse, and proceecel 
to batue, plaster, and bind his hand to the 
best of her ability. 

He seemed in great pain from his arm, but 
tried to make light of it, and to smile his 
thanks and praises of her surgical skill, 

‘*T think you ought to have something Cone 
to your arm,” she said, imperatively. ‘See 
how it bas swelled up. Your sleeve ought to 
bs cut.” 

“But youcan dothat!” he replied, eagerly. 














‘*T don’t want anyone to know that I was. out 
to-night, if it can be helped. I was obliged to 
go on business—private business—and coming 
home in a hurry I wasso blinded with the 
saow that, instead of jumping the wall in the 
ususl place, I went abuut forty yards to the 
left, and landed in a stone quarry—not a deep 
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one, but still it was a long drop, and trying to 

save myself I did ¢iis,” holding up his wounded 
arm. 

« Why coald you not do your business in 
the day-time?” said Nellie, caustically. 

‘‘ Impossible, in this instance,” he uttered, 
calmly, ‘‘andI wish my outing to be kept a 
profound secret. Can I trust you ”—looking at 
her anxiously—‘tit is almost a matter of life 
and death. Perhaps that is saying too much ; 
at any rate, itis of the most vital consequence.” 

“ Yes, you may trust me,” said Nellie. “I 
am rather a good hand at keeping a secret,’ 
she added, impressively, ‘I know more 
than you think, but, of course, it is no affair 
of mine,” snipping, as she talked, all round 
the sleeve of his coat, and gently drawing it 
over his swelled and sensitive arm. . 

“ What do you know?” he demanded in- 
credulously. 

“Oh, never mind! I’m afraid that what I 
Loved is not much to your credit, Lord Raven- 
hill!” 

‘¢That shows you know nothing,” he said, 
quietly. “I daresay you will hear me accused 
of something {that will surprise you very 
much; but I have no more to do with it—I 
am as innocent as you are yourself. I—but 
no matter,” and here he closed his eyes, leant 
ba:k in the chair, and looked as if he were 
going to faint again. 

Bat ween binding up his hand, and relieving 
his ‘arm, and hunting for various remedies, 
such as sticking-plaster, eau-de-cologne,«c., 
time had gone rapidly. It was nearly four 
o'clock when Nellie left her patient and stole 
noiselessly back to her own cold, dark, empty 
room, and crept into bed at last. 

Was it all a dream ? she asked herself in the 
morning, when her maid appeared at her side 
with her hot water and cup of fragrant tea in 
an exquisitiva Sévres cup. Had she dreamt 
it? she asked herself, as she rubbed her eyes. 

The hunt for the book, losiag her way, find- 
ing herself in the writing-room, Rosie’s letter, 
her husband’s sprained arm! How could 
she have attended him so coolly and com- 
posedly, just as if she had been a hospital 
nurse? Her series of lectures had come in 
very useful; sho had not felt in the least 
awkward or embarrassed as she ought to 
have done—but perhaps she dreamtit. She 
had not had half enough sleep, that was one 
thing very certain, she said to herself, 
as she turned round to take a little mere 
slumber, whilst her maid prepared her bath 
and got ready her things. 

‘Dear me, ma'am!” she exclaimed, in a 
shocked voice, ‘‘ how did you get all this blood 
over the front of your new dressing-gown ? 
Did you hurt yourself in any way?” 

*“ Hart myself!’ said Nellie, suddenly, 
raising herself on her elbow and gazing at the 
robe de chambre, which showed a dark stain all 
the way down the front, 

‘*Oh! Ionut my finger with a penknife,” 
half burying her face in the clothes whilst 
she delivered herself of this falsehood. 

‘* Dear, dear me! it must have hgen a bad 
cut. Shall I see to it before you dress?”’ 

‘*No, no!” thrusting her hand far under 
-the bolster, in case Browne should come over 
to makes a personal examination, “it was 
nothing. Never mind.” 

‘That was a bad piece of work last night, 
ma’am. The postman brought the news,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Browne, as she shook out her 
mistress’s evening dress with vigorous shakes. 

‘* What was that?” inquired Nellie, with a 
loudly beating heart, and a presentiment of 
some evil tidings. 

**It was an ’orrible murder! ” said Browne, 
with unction, doling out the information so as 
to make the most of it—“a terrible business !”’ 

“A murder!” gasped her mistress, 

“Yes, ma’am,” putting down the dress, and 
warming to her subject now with arms 
akimbo and lengthened visage. ‘‘ You ‘ave 
never ’eard of the young woman perhaps; she 
lived at the gate of Craven Park; but she got 
into trouble of some sort and was packed 





about her business. She lived in a cottage 
not far from Kingsfoot with an old uncle—a 
lonely place——”’ 

_ “Well, yes ; go on~get on! ” oried Nellie, 
in a frenzy of impatience. 

“ And she was found this morning with her 
brains beaten in, and the child too!” 

‘*Great heavens!” ejaculated Nellie, in a 
smothered voice, 

‘* Yes, ma’am, fully dreseed in the kitchen— 
the child was in his cot ; but she, poor thing, 
had had a struggle for her life, they say, 
and fought all roundthe room. There were 
bits of her dress torn out, as if she’d been 
fighting with a wild beast—that old uncle of 

ers——”" 

“Yes; where was he?” 

“ Heis half-witted, you know, and no more 
to by depended on than ‘mad Tum’ down in 
village—a miserable, frightened, stammering 
gaby!”’ said Browne, forgetting her usual 
elegant language in the excitement of the 
narrative. ‘ He was like alog; they might 
have burnt the house over his head for all the 
good he would do! He says it was the 
devil! ’’ 

** And have they any clue? ” faltered Nellie, 
with her tongue cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth. 

“I believe not, ma’am— at least, not at pre- 
sent ; but, of course, whoever did it is not far 
off. It was done, they say, about two o'clock 
this morning, and he is safe to be caught, who- 
ever he be, before night.” 

Nellie felt as if she was going to faint, the 
room was swimming fround. Who could be 
the murderer? Who but Hugh? Everything 
pointed to him—the late hour, his absence, 
his return just at half-past two, his mysterious 
errand, his ghastly appearance, his anxiety to 
keep his absence secret, his saying that it was 
a matter of /ifeand death, her bow of ribbon, 
the letter, his wounded arm, the cut, the 
scratches on his hands! 

Oh! there were only too many proofs, 
she said to herself, as she buried her head 
under the clothes. What she herself alone 
could testify to could hang him. Wretch, un- 
natural, inhuman monster! What was his 
motive for the ghastly deed? A quarrel— 
jealousy? What—and the child too! 

Neliie’s face was livid—was chalk colour, 
as she dressed. For once in her life she 
ardently wished for rouge; she would have 
given twenty pounds for a little colour. 


Browne sympathetically remarked on her 
mistress’s appearance as she brushed her hair 
out and fastened her dress,— 


‘* You do look quite shccking, ma’am. This 
terrible story ’ave given you au upset; try a 
little sal volatile, it will steady your nerves.” 

And fortified by a dose Nellie descended late 
to the breakfast-table. All were assembled, 
and the meal was in fall swing as she entered. 
She had fo undergo the whole recital of the 
murder over again. Nothing was spared her, 
sickening little details were added, that made 
her very blood tarn to ice in her veins, by an 
old gentleman—her neighbour, who absolately 
not supped, but breasfasted on horrors, 

Nellie made a feint of eating, breaking up 
toast with shaking fingers, and feeling at times 
as if she would cry out: “‘ There—thereis the 
marderer!’’ and point a retributive finger at 
her husband. 


He sat nearly opposite, whiter than the 
table, with bis arm in a sling. What lie had 
he told the company about that? He looked 
ten years older than he had done yesterday, 
and he did not eat a morsel, 

No wonder, with the brand of Cain upon 
him since be had last broken bread. What 
amazed and confounded Nellie was his insist- 
ing on accompanying Mr. Monckton to the 
scene of the tragedy—in spite of his arm, in 
spite of the weather, in spite of everything. 

Mr. Monckton was a magistrate, and must 
take old Waller's deposition, such as it was, 
and view the bodies. But what took Hugh, 
red-handed, to the scene of blood? Was it 
the extraordinary fascination that draws 





marderers back to the tragic t, as Bill 
Sykes was drawn back to London and the 
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(Zo be continued.) 
GOLDEN GRAIN. 
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CBAPTER VIL.. 
A VACANT PLACE. 


I rett the room whirling round with me, snd 
De. Legrange saved me from falling by putting 
nie arm round me and supporting me toa 
chair. . 

‘* You are overdone,”’ he said, kindly, as he 
rang the bell for the under-housekeeper, who 
had been waiting in the next room; ‘“ worn 
out and agitated ; you must refresh yourself 
and rest awhile, and then we will ig 

I shook off the deadly sickness that was 
creeping over me and stood up. 

** You are very kind,” I “ it has all been 
so sudden, and I did not know——” 

“That Mrs. Ormsby was your mother—of 
course not ; neither did I till she was taken ill 
this time. Yes, my dear, look at her again 
before we go if you wish, she is not in the 
least disfigured by death; it is only like a 
sleep, after all.”’ 

I went forward and took another look at the 
silent figure onthe bed—all that was left of 
the only relation I knew of in the world. The 
doctor was right; there was no disfigurement 
there,—the hard, set lines seemed to have gone 

*out of the face, and to have left a softness 
that was quite new to me. Ilaid my lips on 
the cold forehead, and let the doctor lead me 
from the room. He made me eat and drink, 
and the food revived and strengthened me; 
and then Mrs. Paine, the under-housekeeper, 
took me to a bright little room, all white and 
fresh-looking, and insisted on my undressing 
and going to bed. 

‘* Trouble, miss! don’t speak of it,” she said 
when I said something about what she was 
doingfor me. ‘I shouldn’t think anything a 
trouble for anyone belonging to the good lady 
that is gone. Oh, poor dear! she never thought 
anything a trouble that she could do for any- 
one; our poor people here have lost a good 
friend in losing her.” 

“Was she so much beloved?” I asked, try- 
ing to reconcile my own remembrances of my 
mother with this eulogium. I could not fancy 
her being gentle or kind in her manner to any- 
one. 

‘*That she was, miss; we have never had 
anyone here—this is rather a difficult place, you 
see—who won everybody’s good will as she did. 
She seemed;to spend her life trying what good 
she could do. I think she had seen sorrow 
herself, and so had sympathy with everyone 
elee who suffered. And you are sure you are 
comfortable, miss?’”’ she added, as she drew 
the blind down and prepared to leave me to 
myself for awhile. 

I thanked her and told her I was very com- 
fortable, as indeed I was. The soft bed was 
delightfal after the long weary journey, though 
I felt sure that my mind was too much occnu- 
pied te let me sleap. I would lie for’an honr, 
and then I would get up and speak to Dr. 
Legrange about the papers my mother had 
mentioned just before her death, 

My senses were all in a whirl, the extra- 
ordinary revelation that had just been made to 
me, my mother's death, and the wild legacy of 
revenge that she had bequeathed. to me with 
her dying lips, all began to run through my 
head in a strange confusion, mixed with school 
recollections and wonderings as to what had 
become of my school-fellows. And in the 
midst of it all—in the very act of thinking 


that I could not sleep, and it was no use lying 
there—I lost myself. 

Nature had asserted her right tosupremacy, 
andI slept long and dreamleesly. I woke to 
find it daylight still, and Mrs, Paine at my 
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side with something on a tray in her hand, 
and a smile on her pleasant face. 

“« Are you rested, miss?’’ she asked, 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ nicely, thank you. What 
time is it? ” 

“ Half-past six,” she said, smiling again. 
‘* Nearer seven perhaps; we are early people at 
Navarre House!” 

‘*Half- past six!” I said, in astonishment. 

In the morning, do you mean?’ 

‘Yes, in the morning,” was her answer ; and 

found I had slept for hours.’’ 

“The doctor breakfasts at eight!” the 
housekeeper said. ‘‘He will be glad of your 
company.” 

I dressed myself, and weni down to find Dr. 
Legrange walking with a group of people ina 
very pretty garden. They were all hispatients, 
as he told me afterwards; but I saw no sign 
of madness in any oneof them, I said so, and 
he said that the maddest people were some- 
times the sanest in outward seeming; and was 
going to give me a case in point, when he 
suddenly stopped himself as if he had been 
going to speak on a forbidden topic. I asked 
him what case he was going to cite, and he 
said he was only speaking generally, and began 
to talk of my mother, one me a good many 
questions regarding her life before she came to 
Navarre House, and whether I knew anything 
about her antecedents. 

I was obliged to tell him that I knew no- 
thing. No one was more ignorant than I was 
about her in every way. She had never told 
me anything till I had come to see her die; 
and I wept as I spoke, to think how completely 
she.had cut me off from her confidence and 


love. 

“ Ah, well!” the good doctor said. ‘She 
had her reasons, doubtless, and perhaps she bas 
told yon them in the packet she has left with me 
for you. I think I can understand a little of 
her conduct, though, of course, I have not the 
full clue. It may be, my dear—excuse my 
ealling you so; but you might be my daughter 
in point of years, youknow. It may be,I say, 
that you will fally understand some day, when 
you come to know more about your mother’s 
family, and how she was brought up.’’ 

After our breakfast, at which I could only 
make a pretence of eating, for my heart was 
fall, the doctor took me to his study, and 
gave me the packet my mother had entrusted 
him with. 

‘‘ There is a little money, too, my dear,” he 
said, ‘Our good Mrs, Ormsby was a most 
carefal woman, and her savings were invested 
with the utmost regularity; but everything 
belonging to her will be put into your hands im- 
mediately after the funeral—indeed, before if 


you like,’’ 
**Oh, no!’? Igsaid hastily. ‘I should not 
before. They 


like to meddle with anythi 
were hers, and she is here still.’ 

I had acurious reluctance to touch anything 
with that dead, still form lying in that 
curtained-room ; and I think jive Sister and 
Mrs. Paine liked me all the better that I did 
not put my hand to anything in my mother’s 
apartments. I occupied the sitting-room 
downstairs that had been hers, and everything 
in it seemed to speak of her with an eloquent 
tongue. I was » aD of sorrow; 
but I could not feel the grief that a child should 
feel for the loss of a parent. I had never 
known her as such. She had pat me away 
from her by her own act, and forfeited by ao 
doing the love I would bave given her with all 
my heart; and she had left me now with a 
legacy of hate, and a mission of revenge that 
had no savour of motherly love in them, and 
which I could hardly understand as yet. 

I put the packet ae ; I could not open it 
any more than I conld look at and turn over 
her things while she lay above ground, and 
~~ the best part of a day writing to 
I me Loventhal and dear Dorothy, tell- 
ing them of ali that had come about, and how 
the aunt that had seemed to pay so grudgingly 
for me at the monastery school, was really my 
another. i 
My tears fell fast upon the paper asI wrote, 


and thought that, in all probability, I might 
never see those two dear friends again. Our 
—_ in life would lie so wide apart now; my 

eautiful Dorothy with the quaint name, and 
the queenly grace, would be drifted away from 
me, farther and farther as the time went on. My 
position would necessarily be humble—at least, 
for a long time to come. Even if what my 
mother said was true, and I had a father who 
was rich, I might never find him; or, if I did 
find him, he might refuse to acknowledge me— 
might persecute me even as he had persecuted 
my mother. 

I told fie doctor my own history as far as I 
knew it, and talked to him about Madame and 
the school. He encouraged me to talk, and he 
was so kind that I could not fancy him inqui- 
sitive. He professed himself much interested 
in my future prospects, and begged I would 
command him if he could be of any service to 
me. I was not as thankful as I ought to have 
been for the kindness that everyone showed 
me; but I was stanned and stupid and hardly 
knew what was going on around me rome- 
tires, 

Mrs. Paine busied herself about getting 
mourning for me, and found a cunning dress- 
maker who arranged a toilette for me that I 
might appear at my mother’s funeral in suit- 
able black. I was so stupid thatI really think 
I should have taken no care about it but for 
the thought and kindness of the housekeeper, 
who, I was glad to learu, was to take my 
mother’s place. 

Even old Pierre, the man who had come to 
the boat to meet Charles Legrange and myself, 
was full of praises for my dead mother. She 
seemed to have been kind and genial to every 
one but me, her child, who would have loved 
her very dearly if she would have allowed me 
todo so. Pierre walked a mile to take my 
letters to the post, and told me he would have 
gone twenty for me for her sake ; she had been 
so good to him, he said, 

The week wore wearily by between the day 
of my mother’s death and the one appointed 
for her funeral. Dr. Legrange had arranged to 
have it earlier, but he was called away unex- 

ectedly to see a new patient and I would not 
Lice of its taking place without him, Some- 
how he seemed all [ had tocling to now in my 
desolation, and his unavoidable absence for a 
couple of days made a chilling gap in the 
household. 

He returned on the evening before the day 
of the funeral, and took me into his study 
again, and under his F rersrcss | wing, making 
me feel as if the world were not quite so deso- 
late as it seemed. 

‘Have you read the papers yet, my dear?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “I cannot while—while——” 

“T understand, not till after to-morrow,” he 
replied, kindly. “It is very natural ; you will 
remain with us for a time when all is over? 
You have no fixed plans?” 

**T haveno plans at all,” Isaid,sadly. ‘It 
has all been so sudden I have had no time to 
think.” 
“Then take it—here at Navarre House; 
you shall have the room that was your mother’s 
and anything that I can do to help you, short 
of leaving my people to take care of themselves, 
I shall be only too happy to do.” 
** You are very kind,’’ I said, “but I must 
not trespass on your time. I have no claim.” 
** You have the claim of necessity,” he said, 
nietly ; “anda higher one still, You are her 
Seusiter, and for her sake I would serve you 
if Icould. She was more than an assistant 
to me, she was a friend, and a valued one; 
her death will be a great loss to me.” 

Always the same! Everyone but me. I 
think the doctor guessed what was passing 
in my mind, for he changed the subject of 
our conversation, and began to talk about the 
arrangements for the morrow. 

“I was quite astonished to find that quite 
a number of people from the outside were 
going to follow my mother to her last resting- 





place; she had made herself thoroughly 





loved and respected during her residence on 
the island. ° 

“You will like the place,” he said; ‘our 
cemetery is one of tne prettiest spots we have, 
and that is asit should be. There is some- 
thing so odious in the notion of a desolate, 
uncared-for burying-ground.; You will leave 
your mother under the shadow of waving 
trees, and with flowers flinging their petals on 
her ‘as they, too, die and give place to other 
things.” 

He {was right; the corner where I saw my 
mother’s coffin lowered to its final resting- 
place was as pretty a nook as could well be 
imagined. The air was full of the scent of 
flowers, and musical with the song of birds, ag 
the words were spoken over my mother’s 
resting-place that the Church ordains shall 
attend the burying of our dead. The plash of 
the} waves'on the beach came;to my ears 
as I stood listening in dull sorrow to the rattle 
of the earth upon the coffin lid, and the silvery 
sound and the sight of the blue expanse, with 
the white sails flitting over it under the bright 
sunlight, seemed to speak more to me of rest 
and peace than even the beautiful burial 
service with its foreshadowing of the world 
within the veil. 

And so back to Navarre House and th 
strange loneliness that comes after all is over 
and our dead buried out of our sight ; and I sa 
down in the little room that had been my 
mother’s, all altered and arranged for my usé 
while I had been away, and set myself 
resolutely to think of the future and what I 
should do in it after I had read what my 
mother had left for me in the hands of Dr, 
Legrange, 





jCHAPTER VIII. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD, 

Tuer doctor bade me adieu at the door of 
my room that night after we had laid my 
mother in her last resting-place, and recom- 
mended me to try and sleep. 

‘Don’t think of anything till to-morrow,” he 
said, gently; ‘the future will look brighter 
when you have recruited your bodily strength. 
and you will want all your energies to face the 
world with ; not that you need face it yet, my 
dear,” he added, kindly. “If you will stay 
with us for awhile we shall be very happy to 
have you for as longasyoulike. There is plenty 
of room here, and one, more or less, makes no 
difference.”’ 

I thanked him, but said I should try as soon 
as I could to make my own way; it had to be 
done, and it would be better not to taste the 
luxary of idleness first 

‘Tt shall be as you will,” he said, smiling, 
and pressing my hand; ‘only rest while you 
are here, my child, and be sure that if I can 
help you in any way after you leave us I will 
doit. Pat all disquieting thoughts away from 
you and sleep.” : 

I promised—but it was easier said than done. 
Whether the image of my mother was too 

resent with me, or the agitation and surprise 
Bad not worn off yet, I do not know, but do 
what I would I eould not feel alone; my 
mother seemed to be with me all the while, 
whispering to me to open the packet and read 
her last injunctions, and prepare myself for 
obedience to her wishes. 

Weary of trying, at last I got up and struck 
a light, and throwing on my dressing-gown I 
sat down at the toilet-table and took out the 
packet. Perhaps it was unwise of me to have 
taken that room, thoughtless of them to have 
pat me in it. The association was almost 
painful; my mother seemed to be standing at 
my elbow, and I could hear the low, an 
whispers in which she had spoken to me of her 
wrongs, and with trembling fingers I tore open 
the parcel. I almost felt as if I should see 
her if I delayed any longer; and my nerves 
were strung up to such a pitch of tension that 
I don’t think i should have been surprised if I 
had actually beheld her. 

The packet contained a lo 
to myself and about h 


letter addressed 
.a-dozen others 
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besides other papers. I put down my own 
and hastily glanced at the letters, which were 
old and faded, *~d all signed alike, sengly 
‘ Edgar,”’ Thére was no other namé, nothing 
to tell the rank or status of the writer, but I 
instinctively felt that the writer was a getitle- 
man, not only in standing, but in thought and 
féeling. They were well expressed, and written 
in a clear hand, not clerkly, but with much 
character in it, and were all addresséd to 
**Miss St. Clair.” 

That, then, had been my mother’s maiden 
name—it might be some guide to me in finding 
out more about her. The letters were all in 
the same strain, apparently conibating her 
objections to their marriage ; objections on the 
score of difference of position—she being poor, 
and only a governess, receiving a fair salary, 
but not sufficient to éntitle her to look forward 
to a marriage with such a man as this Edgar 
Dunsford seemed to have keen. 

I laid down the last of the Isttors with a now 
and curious feeling regarding my unknown 
father. I felt that he must Have changed very 
much after his marriage to become the monster 
my mother had painted him. But men. do 
change, and the lover of one year may bécdme 
the tyrannical husband of thenext. My fatter 
had altered, I gupposed ; and I took up my 
mother’s letter to myself, with a sigh, and 
read it carefully two or three times. 

It was closély and caréfully written; the 
erasures and corrections showed what thought 
and time had been bestowed upon it ; it was 
no hasty eflasion dashed off in thé heat of pas- 
sion and breathing a tevenge arising from some 
offence of a moment; it was bitter and vindic- 
tive, and evidently written under the pressure 
of a great wrong. 

It commenced abruptly, without any word of 
endearment or tenderness, and.every line of it 
sesmed to burn itself into my brain by the time 
I had gone over it twice. 

“Shoald you ever read this,” it began, “I 
shall be beyond your power to question as to 
my motives in keeping you in ignorance £0 long 
of your aotual relationship to me, and the 
cause that led to such a determination on m 
part. Should 1 survive until you are of-lega 
age I shall myself fulfil the task which othér- 
wise I bequeath to you, my daughter; and 
when you understand how bitterly I Have been 
wronged, and -how cruelly I was betfayed, you 
will not be slow to accept the legacy.” 

Here followed. the story which she had told 
me, in fewer words, in the little time I was 
with her before she died, the tale of her briéf 
happiness and her sudden discovery of my 
father’s perfidy and his cousin’s ingratitude. 
A tale that made my hesrt beat and my blood 
boil asI read it, and which strengthened mé 
in my resolution to do the bidding of the 
mother I had ohly known as. sach to lose for 
éver. I laid down the letter to wipe the tests 
that rose to my eyes, and took it up agaiti with 
a resolve in my héart to do all that I had pro- 
miséd, and to avénge to the utmost my 
mothér’s Wrongs, It went on in a passionate 
strain that I could hardly associate with what 
I remembered of my mother’s reserved and 
quiet manner and her seeming ingensibility to 
all emotion. 

“Robbed by another of what was mine by 
right, I have sworn to ba revenged, if not in 
my Own person, through the child who Was as 
deeply wrobged as I was myself; and who so 
fit a8 tay daughter to catry ont.my purpose? 
Believing ia my death—for I took care that a 
false report to that effect should reach him— 
the man, who, after winning my love cast it 
aside like a worthléss toy, married the pale- 
faced doll, for whose waxen beatty he had for- 
gotten my dark face and cast me aside, He 
Was wary, and Was not in too gréaf a hurry ; 
they were too cunning to give the wofld 
Occasion for scandal or slander the slightest 
opportinity for remark, Hypoerite as he was, 
your father made a tremendous patate of grief 
for my loss, and completely hoodwinked every 
oné- who wonld have cared to svenge me had 
théy known the truth.” 

“The steamer Eurydice, in which I sailed 





to New York was Wrecked just at the end of’ 


hér passage, and a great many of the passengers 
were drowned. I had resumed my maiden 
name, and in that name was set down amongst 
the dead. It was some time béfore I saw it or 
knew anything about it, for the shock brought 
on an illness, and for some months I did not 
think I should recover. Before I was able to 
do bythe 3 | for myself you were born, and I 
had heard how I was supposed to be dead, by 
aécident, in England; and how my rival was 
keeping her place by my husband’s side, looked 
upon by the world as the future Mrs. Duusford. 
I vowed in my heart that she should be Mrs. 
Dunsférd if he chose to make her so, and that 
I would have sure and bitter revenge at some 


future day. I knew in my heart how my 


hnsband must have rejoiced at his freedom 
when I heard that he had been some time 
married to my hated rival. How I rejoiced 
then, for I knew my revenge was certain. Do 
you see how? ‘He knows nothing of your 
birth, and his whole soul is wrapped up in his 
base-born son, whom he fondly imagines to be 
his heir. That could not be, even if you were 
not in existence, for his marriage with ‘that 


‘women is illegal, and you, the daughter of the 


wife he so bitterly wronged, will take the name 


and place of his idol. I may not live to sée ‘it, - 


sometimes I think I shall not, I think that 
even in try grave I shall ‘have the conscious- 
nets that my revenge is accomplished, by your 
hands, it not by my own. And’you will not 
fail me, Magdalen ? I feel you will not, now 
that-you know the bitter cause I have‘to lay 
this task upon you. I charge you on the duty 
you owe to me who gave you birth, to- seek out 
the man who betrayed me, and shattered my 
life, when you are of age and the law will leave 
you free of his control, and ¢laim your inheri- 
tance, Assert your rights and the memory of 
mine, and strip the usurper of my place in my 
husband’s heart of her stolen honours, Have 
no pity onthe man whom itis your misfortune 
to call father; have none on her and those 
belonging to her, who have robbed -you all the 
years that you have lived. Remember only 

y Wrongs ind your own as I have done, and 


m 
shall do im my grave; and let no miserable 


compassion turn you from the fulfilment of 
the mission I bequeath.”’ 
There was a great deal more to the same 


purpose, for the letter occupied six sheéts- of; 


closely-written paper, but I turned it over and 
over again in vain to find seme mention of who 
or what my father was. There was:his name 
occurring several times in my mother’s passion- 
ate story of grief and wrong, but nothing that 
was any clue to what I wanted to know: where 
to find him, and how to set about what she had 
laid . rats eer 

Perhaps Dr. Legrange mig ow, he ha 
been in the secret of the relationship between 
my mother and me, aud she might have made 
him her confidant in more than tbat one fact, 
I would ask him. in the morning, and in the 
meantime I would look over the other papers 
that the parcel had contained. There was the 
certificate of the marriage of my parents, Edgar 
Dunsford, described as. of land, and 
Suzanne St. Clair, set down as:-of New York, 
and the. register of my birth in an obscute 
street in New York, I was sét down as 
‘‘ Magdalen: St. Clair Dunsford, daughter of 
Edgar and Suzanne Dunsford,” and there. was 
a note appended to it in my mother’s hand- 
Writing, stating that I had been bapticed at 
her bedside when we were both £0 ill that. it 
wags a question whether either, or both, would 
ever get well again. ' 

I turned from these ers with a curious 
feeling of distrust tomy father’s letters, I had 
never knewn what passionate love or burning 
jealousy meant in those peaceful days. Such 
things had not confe nigh us at Wassenhauser, 
and it was strange and terrible to read the out- 
pouring of his heart when he was courting my 
mother, and thén ‘to know how ‘soon those 
vows of consfaticy and étermal truth were 
thrown to the winds when his errant fancy 
fixed itself upén another woman. 

*‘You need not doubt me, my darling,” he 





‘wrote in the latest dated of ‘the ‘few ‘fetters 
under my hand, “I come éf a race that is 
loyal to men and true to women ; ‘we Duréfords 
do not lie, and you will be as dear to me"when 
we have gone down the hill hand-in-hand, ‘and 
are waiting for the grim boatman ‘to ferry ts 
‘across, a8 you are now in the véry heyday of 
our love.” 

In another of later date, at least I judged'so, 
a8 not one bore anything more definite as to 
time than the day of the week, there were a few 
lines of tender reproach for my mother’s lack 
of confidence in the writer's sincétity, atwhich 
he évidently felt.deeply hurt, referring to it'in 
such words of manly dignity and wounded 
(pride as made me mere than ever uttérly‘at'a 
‘loss to reconcile the nobility of character, and 
‘steadfast se they indicated, withthe base- 
ness of his after conduct. 7 

“Your doubts,” he “wrote, “do oe 
‘both to yourself'and me, an injustice which, if 
you do Hot strive to overcome it, is likely to 
‘wreck all my hopes of happiness; and if Tread 
your heart aright, and I I do my own, 
‘yours Also, I tell you again, darling, you are, 
Sepa extin, ts tnltar you outta 
woman earth. Bu 
me with all your heart, it would indeed be 
pétter to’part. I can hardly bear to write the 
words, I cannot think calmly of atting apon 
them, and yét I should be no man if I did not 
speak plainiy-after your last letter, which has 


founded ; ana éven i 
should know how to — my wife fromthe 
worst an s *you could 

$0 poursslf. You world have had no carise for 
fear, my ‘da’ , if I ad “acted Lord of 
Burleigh for awhile, as I was*Half inclined ‘to 
do. it how could I > po eee 
concealment ‘contingenéy 
which I spoke and so-drotised ‘your fears:i8 one 
80 reméte, so unlikely to n in any case, 
that itis hardly ‘thinking of. Or should 
the ‘ whirligig of time "held ‘stich ‘an 6vént in 
store, I have no'mdre doubt of myself tan Tt 
have 6f ‘your ‘petfect fitress ‘fo desufife ‘th 
responsibilities ft would bring th-fts tfain.” 

here was only one letter after this, written 
in evident ‘high spitite, on the eve of ‘their 
wedding-day; and with a strange termoilof 
feelings in “my , 1 tried to-steatly my 
thoughts suftictently’ to piece together the frag- 
ments of information I had gleaned ftom the 
perusal. 7 

‘CHAPTER TX. 
IN THE SmaLL/fovuRs, 

‘Ir was & ptoblém ‘to whieh nothing in my 
experience afforded the 4lightest-elue, ‘and the 
more I considered it the more inoomprehen- 
sible appeared. That men sin and women 
suffer wrongs most undeserved I knew; aud 
thatonly too éften, alas! the axiom is reversed, 
I Was dlso aiware even then. 


high in the service of his king, had forgotten 
duty, honour, the chains of Sie family, and 
a pure wife's devoted love, for a falsewoman’s 
falser smiles; and after squandering his 
modest fortune in the vain ‘attempts to satisty 
her extravagant demands, took shelter in the 
coward’s #tropghold, and sought refuge ins 
guicide’s grave from the exeoration of all who 
knew him on earth. ; 

Poor Ermingild Von Wildesbein | ‘I-rement- 
ber even now, how —— died out of her 
sparkling ¢yes when wot ail — came, 


a piteous ring, that made our hearte*ache 
ten ‘wo bigtenedin vain-for the merry ‘sound 
of the old music. 
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other stories of man's wrongdoing, aud the | compromising to the Jast degree, always an 
misery it entails upon its innocent victims, | avenger rather than a merciful gaide. I had 
afforded me any help now in my endeavour | always been doing wrong, it seemed to me, in 
to reconcile the eartless conduct of my father | my rettospect of my childhood ; so few of my 
to his wife, with the sentiments expreseed in | days had been without punishment of some 
the letters that lay before me. Judged solely | sort or another. No wonder I did not think 
by their evidences, I must.deem him worthy | hor lovely, or, indeed, ever look into her face 
not only a daughter's respect, bat the love | with criticising eyes at all. 
and esteem of all who kuew him; and yet he | She dressed oddly, too, up to the time of her 
had lied to the woman he was trying to lure | going to Navarre House,—the coarsests stuffs 
away from her country and her home, and and the plainests of caps were slways her cos- 
had wronged so basely, with so little effort to | tume. So that she was clean and neat and she 
conceal his infidelity, as to drive her to flight | was scrupulously particular in this respect, 
in the first months of their union, ' she did not care about her personal appear- 
What could I do? I asked myself. H ; anceatall, She had heen different since she 
could I find this man and work the revenge came to Jersey ; Dr. Legrange had intimated 
my mother had bidden me seck? It wasa | to her that she must make some change ; and 
curious charge to lay upon @ gitl; a strange | the dresses that were hanging in her wardrobe — 
burden with which to begin a.lonely life and | my property now—wereall good, some of them 
a battle with the world. Who would help me | costly. 
in it? There was no mention of friends‘or | I could quite understand her having been 
relatives in my mother's papers; if she had jast the sort of girl fo wake a young man’s 
any, they were, doubtless, in America, and fancy, if he admired statuesque beauty. I 
would -be strangers to me, even if I-could find | gathered from the general tone of my father’s 
them, and of that I had small hops, | letters to her, andthe allusions that he made 
But the attempt must at least be made, I to things and people, that he was travelling 
told myself. It was my daty to redress the for his own amusement when he met her and 
wrong my mother had sustained. Inthe dim took her back with him to his native country. 
watches of that silent night it seemed to me And@I pictured their happiness as I sat musing, 
agif my mother’s spirit was hoveringneat me, and thought what a prospect must have 
impelling me to see everything as she hadseen openeil to the lonely orphan girl, for I felt 
it, and to resolve to do'as she would have me assured on that poiut; there was no mention 
atany sacrifice. I seemed to feel her breath of any friends of her's anywhere, And how 
upon’ my cheek, and to hear’her voice whisper- | deliriously happy ske must have felt when 
ing in my ¢ar,prompting me ‘to all that was | ‘“‘she gave her hand with her heart in it” to 
revengeful and harsh in my future dealings the man of her choice. 
with ‘the people who had supplanted her. | °Obh; svat a world of happiness there must 
I had never really loved my mother, even be in this love, I thought, when a woman 
with theaffection of a niece ; she had kept me would give up everything she held dear for it. 
so-much away from her; and yet now that Conld I ever do a3 my mother had done, and 
she was gone, and I knew the relationship that give my heart to anothor’s keeping? I had 
had existed between us, I desired to avenge never been ‘tried—pertiaps I might. Yes, 
her wrongs on my unknown father, ascordially surely, if the man who begged it of me was— 
as though I had known her and joved her Pshaw! What nonsense I was thinking! 
with all a daughter’s love, | What had I to do with the recollection of a 
T was‘her child—I bore her name; and in miauly face, and a hand-clasp that I should 
this at least I had come suddenly ‘to resemble never forget? It was all nonsense, and yet I 
her—the desire to make my father smart'for caught myself thinking of Hugh Meredyth as 
the wrong-doing of those bygone days. I Isat there ‘with my mother’s legacy of 
seemed to live another life there:in:the dark revenge and hate spread. out before me. I 
hours of ‘the night,-and tochange my nature was back again at Wassenhauser; and the 
altogether, as I thought over what I had moonlight that was playing on the floor was 
promised, and planned: how it best could ‘be sending a flood of thouglits through my brain 
accomplished. of the happy days I had spent there ; days 
T had read-and re-read the papers till every gone beyond recall now, and all the fresh girl- 
word seemedto dance before my-excited eyes ishnoss of my nature with them. 
in fiery letters, trying in vain to find some | The dear cld days—how they oame erowd- 
clue to me; some little word to tell me ingupon me! Madame with her dear, warm 
who and what the man was whom I was to heart, and her:edd ways, and her Martinet 
seek, but‘all tomo purpose, Hagar Dansford, style of governing, at which we rebelled some- 
that -wasiall! ‘There was no description of times, but to which she always found means 
him ; and I fell to trying to guess what he was to make us submit. I thought of my school- 
like, as I sat there e@ the bed, on which  fellows-witl a longing pain at my heart, asI re- 
‘mother ‘had died, and remembered her membered I should see them no more—of dear 
ale, stern’ facemeshe told me thesecretof my handsome Dorothy, and my musical rival 
5 i Olga Rosenbaum. She was going ont 35 a 
I pictured her to myself a girl as I was, | governess, so she confided to me one day as a 
friendless “as I was, perhaps, and workingfor great secret. Her parents kepi up a good 
her bread, as it was evident she did from the appearance, but they had much ado to make 
tenor of the letters‘from the man who had | two ends meet, avd she was to go cut —a 
used ‘her°so cruelly, I could guess at the long way from home, of course, for it woald 
meeting with the ‘traveéller, for’ such I judged | never do to have it known that sho was earn- 
my father to have been. Anidléman, maybe, | ing her own living. 
with © of ‘money, who ‘had seen ber by | To England very likely, she ssid ; and then 
acdident-and fallenin love with herbeauty, __‘I fell to wondering whether in the governess 
She miwst have "heen very beautiful, my world we two should ever mect again. And 
poor méther, Her face as’she lay in her coffin then my thoughts strayed to the examination, 
with all the‘anger and “revenge ‘smoothed out and Lord St. Columb’s odd question when he 
ofit'by the icy’ touth of death, showed emi- first saw me, ‘‘ Whois she? Where does she 
nently handsome features, regular and some- come from?” and then, too, the kiadly notice, 
what sharply defined, but singularly beantiful | heand his party had taken of me; and then 
in outline: Her‘eyes*were dark and piercing, _ back to Hugh Merédyth. Oh, if I had only 
and as the closed lids covered them in her last | sueh a friend as he to help me through what 
long steep, the datk ‘lashes ‘swept the cheeks _ lay before the! The very recollection of the 
beneath, and rested like @ fringe on the soft | clasp of his hand—our hands had met once 
pans ° for a second or two— seemed to give promise of 
‘She had never stra¢k meas beinghandsomer something so reliable; something ® woman 
than the common run of women. - WhenThad | would like to take all her troubles to. And his 
"her to'be my aunt;°*I had regarded | eyes were £0 trathfal, so—Bah! What an idio, 


But neither the recollection of this, nor | She had always been stern and un- 
| 
H 
| 


I had only seen once, and in all probability 
should never see again. 

But the remembrances wonld come. The 
recollection of the look that flashed from out 
those pleasant brown eyes into mine, as I 
passed up on to the platform, where I was to 
play my chorale; and the cordial congratn- 
lation of his two or three words to me after- 
wards, would not be put away; ard I rat 
dreaming a pleasant, foolish dream, till the 
moonlight suddenly disappeared, and a shiver- 
ing gust of wind seemed almost to rush 
through the room, as it whirled howling 
amongst the trees outside, 

A hol!ow mozn seemed to come from the 
waves on the beach, as though they were 
being forced by a compelling power to begin 
some work of rnin and destruction. And the 
water that I had seen gleaming, not a minute 
before suddenly went ont of sight in the dark- 
ness, and left only a dull, booming sound 
suggestive of storm, desolation, to tell where 
the shore that had looked so lovely in the 
moonlight lay. 

The wind roared by the windows so dismally 
that shivered with a vague apprehension, bern 
of my long vel f-communing, aud I hastily drew 
down the blind, for I had been sitting with it 
up till now, and prepared to seck my bed, 
mind and body theronghly wearied out with 
the mental strain I had undergone. : 

But before 1 laid my head upon my pillow 
I knelt and offered up a prayer that in the 
time that lay before me my purpose might be 
accomplished, That in the days to come I 
might fulfil the revenge enjoined upon me by 
my dead mother, and bring punishment as 
heavy gs ‘the offence which had provoked it 
on the head of him, my other parent, whose 
treachery had so richly deserved it. r 

It was a sinful, wicked wish, for which I 
have since sought pardon, but I had forgotten 
then who it is that says “‘ vengeance is mine,” 
and with the prayer upon my lips, and the 
vow of revenge so filling my every theughkt, 
that not even the hannting remembrance of 
Hugh Meredyth’s handsome face and kindly 
eyez conld find room in my mind, I fell into 
a troubled @ream-burdened sleep at last; but 
not till some time after the first grey light of 
dxwn had stolen ghost-like in slowly and 
coldly throcgh the long casement opposite 
the foot of my bed. 

{70 be continued.) 





Apropos to the discontinuance of the plume 
bonnet worn by the Highland regiments for 
the last hundred yeara, it is stated that the 
War Office authorities have definitely decided 
that this becoming headgear shall be no m:re 
seen, According to present arrangements, the 
flowing Highland garb is to be surmounted by 
an ugly helmet, a contrast that will prove as 
absurd as tbe changeis needless. What would 
Sir Colin Campbell say ?—he who led the 
Highlanders up the deadly slopes of Alma, and 
thenceforth wore the Highland bonnet in :re- 
membrance of that glorious day. —Aociety 


Unrovre and charming dresses were those 
worn by Miss Eyre’s four bridesmaids, which 
were composed of amber and black satin, bon- 
nets en suite, and each young lady wore a peerl 
and diamond brooch, the gift of the bride- 
groom, Mr. R. Peyor. The bride’s dress was 
of ivory satin, trimmed with embroidered 
lace, and a frivge of pearls, a tulle veil fas- 
tened with diamonds, A very handsome 
bridal dress was that of Miss Baird ; which 
was of brocaded velvet, the petticoat being 
of white satin, trimmed with Carrickmacross 
lace, chenille fringe and ostrich feathers, Her 
wreath of natural orange blossoms was covered 
by @ toile voil attached to the hair by @ dia- 
mond swallow. The three children brides- 
maids were charmingly attired in white plos®, 
trix med with swansdown, overskirts of white 
Surah, and plush “granny ” bonnets; each 
wore a pearl and coral daisy brooch presented 





her from a child’s point-of View, which makes | I was. What an inconesivably vain and 
lovely that is kind ‘and motherly, | stupid creature, to think Hke'this of a person 


by the bridegtoom, Major Chalmer, 
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A DOUBLE RESCUE. 


“ Yes, Marian, if you love me, prove {it by 
mesting me under the old oak tree, the other 
side of the village of Birtley, when we will go 
at once t> the parish clerk’s, and see about 
putting up the banns.” 

He completed the sentence with a kiss. 

Marian blushed crimson, her bosom heaved, 
aud there was a half-smile playing round her 
cheery lips; at the same time there were 
tears in her eyes. 

*‘ Frank,’»she said, ‘is this not hasty? I 
would rather you gave me time to make pre- 
parations.”’ 

He looked displeased. 

‘*Perhaps your heart tells you are going 
‘against your incliaations,” said Frank Farleigh, 
gloomily ; ‘‘ perhaps, in short, Willie Greville 
has made such an impression on you that your 
feelings towards me have changed.” 

The speaker was a tall, handsome, but dark- 
looking young man of twenty-five, representing 
himself as a lawyer, who had for a year past 
been rather steadily visiting Marian Vere, a 
beautiful young lady, the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant residing in the village of St. 
Mildred’s. 

Oa the present occasion she and Farleigh 
were strolling through a grove about a quarter 
of a mile from her father's mansion, and 
equally as far from the house of Willie Greville, 
@ rich young farmer, who lived on the other 
side of the grove, and who had lately become 
one of Marian’s suitors, 

Farleigh, unfortunately, was of a rather 
jeslous disposition, and was constantly haunted 
with the fear that during his absence Greville 
would gain an advantage over him as bis rival. 

‘‘ Frank,” said Marian, in answer to his last 
remark, ‘‘ how often have I assured yon that 
Mr. Greville can never be more to me than a 
friend? As the friend of my father, I must, 
of course, treat him civilly.” 

* Yoar father favours him, at all events,” 
said Farleigh, 

‘To tell the truth, I think he does; but that 
can matter nothing to me. Moreover, he would 
not attempt to inflaence my choice, as he has 
always said that his child should choose for 
herself. Still, Frank, I would ask you to give 
me a little time.” 

“I leave for London in a week or two,” 
angwer2d Frank; “and that is why Iam in 
sogteata hurry to have our union take place.”’ 

‘‘Be it a0, then,” ehe answered, blushing 
scarlet. 

As she spoke a deep sigh escaped her. 

Frank heard it with uneasiness; but, deter- 
mined not to show the feeling, this time he 
kissed her good-bye, and they parted, with the 
understanding that Marian should meet her 
lover at nine o'clock on the following morning 
under the old oak tree the other side of the 
village of Birtley. 


sti 





Greville had called the evening before, and 
had actually proposed to her, when she had 
frankly told him that she could never feel any- 
thing but friendship towards him, asshe loved 
another. 

He hai gone away looking so miserable that 
Marian had sincerely pitied him, while, know- 
ing that there was a taint of insanity in his 
family, she had feared that he might destroy 
himself, 

It was this fear which had made ber sigh, 
on the evening before, when she gave her con- 
sent to Frank's proposal, for she had a kind 
heart, and could deeply pity those towards 
whom she was otherwise indifferent. 

The distance to the village of Birtley was 
about a mile, and there was but one house on 
the way. This part of the country was very 
lonely, containing fields and thickets, which 
were seldom visited. 

The house alladed to stood near the edge of 
a small grove. It was a small, two-story 
cottage, round which Marian at this time could 
discern no sign of a human being. 





At half-past eight the next morning Marian ' 
arted. 





At length, however, she heard the ory of a 
ehild, and presently saw o little girl, about 
four years old, run ont and stood watching 
her as she was about to pass the house. 

“How do you do, little Gertie?" said 
Marian, kindly, for she knew the child and 
her parents, ‘‘And how are papa and 
mamma?” 

‘* Very well,” said the little girl, standing on 
tiptoe. “Bat papa and mamma have gone 
away to Birtley, and won't be back till night, 
and they have left me to take care of the 
house.”’ 

Marian shrugged her shoulders, thinking 
that the parents were very careless to leave 
such a wee thing all alone. 

‘Do you think it will rain?” inquired 
Gertie, looking up at the sky. 

‘*T think it will, soon,” answered Marian. 

‘‘T am so glad,” replied the little girl; ‘for 
our cistern is almost dry, aud the rain may 
fill it up again.”’ 

Marian, glancing up at the clouds gathering 
along the sky, was about hurrying along, fear- 
ful of being caught in a shower, when she saw 
the child run to the cistern and peer down into 


it. 

She leaned so far over that Marian uttereda 
cry of affright, and was about warning her, 
when over went little Gertie headlong into the 
cistern. 

Marian, trembling with fear, rushed into the 
yard, and looking down into the cavity dis- 
covered to her horror that Gertie was drowning, 
there being three feet of water in the cavity— 
enough to cover the head of a child of her 
statare. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Marian let 
herself down into the cistern—a distance of 
nine feet. 

She caught up Gertie and held her in her 
arms, shouting with all her might, faintl 
hoping that some person might be passing an 
hear her. 

Finally the little girl regained her breath. 

‘* It will rain, and we shall both be drowned,” 
she gasped. ‘ When the water comes, it pours 
very fast into the cistern.” 

Marian glanced round her at the smooth, 
cemented sides of the cavity, and saw no way 
of getting out. 

At the same moment she felt a few drops of 
rain fall upon her face through the openiog 
above. 

What should she do? 

There seemed no possible way of escape. 

Fortuuately,. there was a board in the 
cistern, upon which she could station the little 
girl, holding on to her in the meantime. 

The board, however, was far too short to be 
made available for getting out of the place. 

The rain commenced to fall faster. Marian 
continued to shout, bat there was no response ; 
and now the drops were heard pattering fast 


| upon the ground above. 


Soon the water began to trickle through the 
spout leading into the cistern. 

The stream grew larger every moment, and 
the noise it made falling into the cistern 
sounded like a knell upon the ears of the poor 

irl, 

It was, indeed, fearfal to see that stream 
coming down, rapidly increasing the depth of 


| the water. 


Soon it was up to Marian’s waist. She 
redoubled her cries—still in vain. There was 
no response save the dismal pattering of the 
rain and the sighing of the wind through the 
trees. 

Little Gertie began to cry with affright, 
while both she and her companion shivered 
with cold. 

Marian, although her own heart beat loud 
and fast with terror, endeavoured to soothe the 
little one. $ 

A more trying situation than theirs can 
hardly be imagined, for the water, steadily 
rising, must in ashort time reach over Marian’s 


ead. 
Siuddenly a thought struck her. 
If she could only get up high enough to stop 
up the spout-hole, they might be saved. 








Bnt how could she do this? 

The hole of the spout was at least three feet 
above her. 

She looked at Gertie. 

By raising the child in her arms could it not 
reach the spout and staff something in it. — 

She gave the little one the necessary in- 
structions, then pulled the shawl from her 
shoulders, and putting it in the child's hands, 
she raised her in her arms. 

Gertie staffed the shawl in the earthen 
spoat, and this stopped the water from 
coming. 

“ We are saved |!’ exclaimed the young lady, 
covering her with kisses. 

“ Yes, and papa and mamma will come soon 
and take us out,” answered the delighted 
child. j 

Marian again began to shont, doing so until 
she was so hoarse that she could not utter 
another word. 

About a quarter of an hour had passed, 
when suddenly both were startled by a report 
like that of a caunon, when, to her dismay, 
Marian perceived that the rushing pent-up 
water gathering in the earthen spout had 
caused it to burst. 

The situation of the twain was now even 
more perilous than before, for the water now 
poured into the cistern with redoubled velocity, 
and in # larger stream than it did ere the 
cistern was stopped up, zi C 

Gertie, clinging to Marian, shrieked with 
terror; but the young woman, procuring her 
shawl, gave it to the little girl, and, soothing 
her, again raised her in her arms to stop up 
the new opening. 

Alas! Gertie® was unable to thrust the shawl 
into the aperture, owing to the added force of 
the water, which now came so as to thrust 
away the impediment as fast as it was 

laced. : 

‘*Heaven help us!” Ss Marian, 
obliged to abandon the attem J 

And the unobstructed water, hissing and 
gurgling, poured faster and faster into the 
cistern, till poor Marian found herself sub- 
merged to her neck. eg 

She glanced up, despairingly, but couli see 
no sign of the cessation of the rain, and she 
gave herself up as lost. ; 

Silently she prayed Heaven to give her 
strength to meet her impending fate like a 
Christian ; but she trembled with terror even 
while she prayed. 

Higher and higher rose the water. __ 

Soon it was up to her chin, and she could 
now scarcely keep upon her feet. 

Only a few minutes more between her and 
eternity. , 

Meanwhile, almost overpowered with fear, 
she endeavoured to keep the little girl upon 
the board. 

The child was now so frightened that she 
was as pale as death, while her eyes, rolling in 
her head, seemed to threaten spasms. 

The ed rising higher, was nearly to 
Marian’s lips. ; ‘ 

Still oe a on ola the little girl, struggling 
to keep her er place. 

Meenwhile she made one last effort to make 
herself heard; but her cries were almost 
smothered by the rising water. 

Up! up! still up! : . 

Now it was over her lips, g and hissing 
in her ears, and she felt that she must drown. 

Impulsively she clatched the board, but, 

iving that it was not heavy enough to 
bear her weight, and that she would thus draw 
the child under, she let go her hold, bidding 
the little one cling to the board, and she, at 
least, would be saved. . te 

Marian then sank beneath the surface, giving 
herself up for lost. 

As she went eaten, ewe, she felt some- 
thing brush against her. 

The next uinenh she was seized and drawn 
out “ne — —— up ooo the cistern, in 
an almost faia condition. 

She opened her eyes to find herself and 
Gertie safe in the cottage. 

The little girl’s parents had come back 
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sooner than they had expected to do, and hear- 
ing Marian’s cries, had got to the cistern just 
in time to save her by means of a ladder, 
which the man thrust into the cavity. 

Dry garments were now provided Marian. 

“There’s quite an excitement in Birtley 
this morning,” said the woman, ‘over the 
arrest of a person you know—Mr. Farleigh.’ 

‘* What?” gasped Marian. ‘‘ Why was he 
arrested ? ”’ 

“ Well, it haa turned out that he was a mere 
sharper and adventurer, and no lawyer, as he 
has r ented. He was arrested for forgery 
and embezzlement. He has been carrying cn 
an ingenious system of swindling for many 


Marian heard no more, but fell dowa in a 
swoon, . 

For weeks she lay in a brain fever, and for 
months after was so weak that she was not ex- 
pected to live. 

Meanwhile, undisputed proof of Frank's 
guilt having been advanced, he was sentenced 
to a lengthened term of imprisonment. 

Day after day Mr. Vere, watching his 
€axnghter, saw her grow paler and thinnex. 

He had said, when he learned the affair 
of the cistern, that there was no evil without 
good; for this had saved her from marrying 
the scoundrel Farleigh. But hie heart sank 
to see his poor child gradually fading before 
hi 


m. 

Thanks to a good constitution, however, she 
recovered, but was never as light-hearted as for- 
merly. 

After a time Willie Greville renewed his 
suit, and this time with more success, though 
the first love of her young heart had been 
given to Frank Farleigh; but she is happy 
enough in her husband and children’s love, and 
all who know her admire and respect her, 








THINKING OVER IT ‘TWICE. 

Wes are such impressionable beings that 
neither yo men nor maidens should, as a 
rule, do anything before thinking twice over it. 
Sweethearting, into which maidenhood and 
adolescent manliness glides as naturally as 
ducks take to water, needs this sort of careful- 
ness much more than anything else. 

It is easy to take a situation, to change the 
lace of residence, to build up a scheme, or to 
o a dozen other serious matters. If failure 

comes, failure can be borne. Sweethearting is 
generally irrevocable. The careless kisses and 
pretty walks glide on to marriage. 

Once afloat on the Niagara of courtship, 

lerush down a current which is irresistible. 
Rnd then the rude awakening comes, Little 
temper and little faults cresp in through the 
cracks in an ill-assorted union. 

Household cares prevent the wife from being 
as tidy as she once was, and business frets rub 
the husband the wrong way. Nobody is perfect, 
but forbearance and love do much to soften the 
irritable, hard edges of existence. 

If people whose every taste and hope is 
dissimilar, have chosen each other blindly for 
the co-partnership “which is for better or for 
worse, then the rest of life is only the latter, 
never sees a glimpse of the former, and fre- 
quently ends in social disaster. 

“ Think over it twice.” A party leadsto an 
introduction and a Sunday walk. An intro- 
duction to mutual friends follows. Then a 
proposal and engagement, And all this time 
Cupid has been playing his deadly game with 
people who have seen each other only in their 
Sunday clothes and company manners. 

When the young couple are face to face with 
a household care or two which can equal! all 
night, and sometimes does :o—when the fresh- 
complexioned girl gets pale and wan—when 
things go awry at the counting-house and there 
is a wet ing-day at home, company 
manners fly away. 

It is never too late to think over it twice 
while everything has to be done. To think 
over it twice when everything has been done 
is to try to wrestle with the laws of gravitation. 
Whenjall is settled it is too late to attempt to 
begin again at the start, 





A COMMON SOLDIER. 


I know a soldier brave, who ne’er 
A uniform hath worn, 
Or high o’er carnage helped to bear 
A standard battle-torn ; 
Who, scorning praise that must be won 
By violence and strife, 
Hath yet a hero proved upon 
The battle-field of life. 


From leaguering foes scarce once exempt 
His firm career hath been, 

With many a treachercus voice to tempt 
The citadel within ; 

First of a widowed mother lone 
The youthful champion he, 

And then, to sturdier stature grown, 
Of wife and chilJron three ; 


With naughtto tarn Fate’s evil strcke, 
Or Mishap’s levelled lance, 

Save good right arm and heart of oak, 
The tyrant, Circumstance, 

This humble knight hath vanquished sore 
By hard knocks given and ta’en, 

As erst did Cid Campeador 
The Moorish chiefs of Spain. 


In Duty’s lists, in Labour’s ware, 

This knight hath empri-e found ; 
And now, with honourable scars 

And highest conquest crowned— 
That of himself—and thus at Jast, 

By Holy Writ, more great 
Than he who takes a city vast, 

The master of his fate ; 


Unto his castle safe retired, 
His love.girt cottage hearth, 
Throned by good men’s esteem, and fired 
By that best wish on earth 
To aid the weak, to shield when down 
The blind, the halt, thelame, 
What boots it, then—Smith, Jones or Brown— 
The noble victor’s name ? 
N. D. 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
—o— 
CHAPTER X, 
‘THE VICTIM OF FOLLY.” 


‘ Srr down,” said General Forrester, pointing 
to a chair, and at the same time eyeing his 
niece curiously, ‘I shall not keep you long.” 


Scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
when there came a resounding crash from the 
room on the opposite side of the landing which 
was the General’s own dressing-room, and a 
splashing a8 of a monstrous bird thrown into 
water. Sibel nearly bounded out of her chair, 
wondering if it could be the Major come to 
grief in his wanderings in astrange house ; but 
her uncle only frowned, and, annoyed at his 
own involuntary start, muttered : 

‘“‘ That idiot Mary tumbling over a can |” 
Then he cleared his throat, settled his tie, 
drew himself up to his fall height, which was 
not much above five feet nine, and began in 
his usual unmusical tone : 

‘‘ Wentworth is down siairs.”’ 

She clasped her hands tight, and every scrap 
of colour lett her face. It only required this 
to make her martyrdom complete, 

“I imagine someone has taken the trouble 
to investigate our domestic affairs, and make 
them public. Thereisa proverb about washing 
your dirty linen at home, but it has been dis- 
regarded, and that which is enough to make 
your poor father rise from his grave bas been 
published right and left through the neighbour- 
hood. I don’t know if you thought it was the 
best way of exciting public compassion?” 

‘*T do not want compassion,” throwing back 
her head, scornfally; ‘‘and I only wish that I 
were dead, that no one might hear of me 
again !’’ 

“ Humph! more tragic than true. If you 








wanted to be so retiring, why did you proclaim 


your disgrace upon the house tops?” with a 
slight sneer, , 

“T never did. I have been a priconer for 
ever 80 long; youseem to forget it.” 

‘‘ Prisoners can write.” 

‘‘Others can, but I had no one to write to.” 

“Not even Wentworth ?—a man whom you 
have known for a twelvemonth?” 

“I never wrote to him in my life!’’ ker 
cheeks growing crimson, as in a moment it 
flashed like a vision through her brain— that 
meeting at the gate, when his lips had touched 
her cheek, and their hearts seemed to beat to 
the fame measure ! 

Nor sent him a message? ”’ 

we) at 

‘*Then someone else did,” frowning hard in 
his perplexity; “and the outcome of it all is 
that Lord Wentworth wishes to know if you 
would like to share his home for the fature.” 

Sibel opened her eyes in the greatest sur- 
prise- 

“ Well, what is your answer?” snapped ths 
General. Pe 

“ Of course I should!” agleam of joy shining 
in her eyes. ‘There's nothing on earth I 
should like better.’’ 

“ And you think yourself fit to go to Went- 
worth Chase, when I tell you that I do not 
consider you worthy to remain at Coombe 
Lodge ?”’ : 

‘Certainly I do!” with calm dignity. It 
lasted but for a moment, and her lip quivered. 
It was such joy to find that Dudley had not 
forgotten her. Though he had met her so 
coldly at the door of the church he had been 
caring for her, and thinking of her interests all 
the while. 

‘‘ [~I—thank him from the kottom of my 
heart,” she said, brokenly, whilst the tears ran 
down her cheeks, 

“TI think you ought to,’ said the General, 
drily. 

There was a knock at the door. _ 

Please, sir, Major Lushington is down- 


lar,” said Priscilla, standing in the docrway, 
like a sentinel. 

“ At this time of night?” 

“ It’s very particular, the gentleman says.” 

‘* Show him into the library.” 

Then turning to Sibel,— 

* Do you know anything of this? Have you 
sent for him?” 

“ No,” standing up in great agitation, ‘* And 
I wish to heavens he had not come!” 


about bis business;’’ and the General walked 


his sunburnt face; whilst the girl, utterly 
overcome, threw herself down on the sofa, and 
sobbed aloud—great tearless sobs, from a heart 
that was nearly breaking. How could she 
bear to face her life, if the present were to be 
the picture of the future? Dudley, the man 
she loved, close within reach, yet separated 
from her by a barrier of her own making! 
Lushington, the man she feared, whether near 
or far, bound to her by atie which, for honour’s 
sake, she dared not break! One she could 
have followed alone and unprotected to the 
farthest ends of the earth without fear for her 
spotless innocence ; whilst as to the other, she 

knew but little of him, and an instinct told her 
that she could not. trust that little, One was 

the soul of honour, and even a stranger would 

have felt it safe to trust him, after one look 

into his honest eyes ; the other might be, only 

it was not written in indelible characters across 

his face, that all might read. 

Wentworth had been for a year the perfect 
realisation of her girlish ideal, Lushington 
only a passing fancy, born of vanity and 
caprice ; and yet, through her own unmitigated 
folly, and a boy’s treachery, she must turn 
her eyes for ever from the one, and give her 
hand and plighted troth to the other. Was 
ever any girl so utterly miserable before ? 
“Sibel, where are you? Such a lark!” and 
Phil crept noizelessly into the room. ‘ Hullo!” 
catching sight of the limp form on the fofa. 








‘* Are you ill, is anything up?” 


stairs, and wants to speak to you very partiou-- 


‘Leave him to me, and I'll soon send him: 


out of the room, with a ferocious expression on - 
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“No,” sitting up, and brushing back her 
hair, ‘‘ only everything’s gone wrong.” 

“Gone wrong? Poor little Belle,” patting 
her on the back, as he sat down on the head of 
the sofa. ‘ Never mind, it will be all right in 
asecoud. Trost Lushington for that! I say, 
you should have seen him.” 

‘‘Why did you take away the ladder?” 
suddenly remembering the ansiety it had 
caused her. 

‘‘ Because Wentworth came down the drive. 
He nearly caught us as if was. Lushing- 
ton was to come here first, and make it 
all right with the governor, then the other 
was to walk in and support him, supposing the 
governor turned crusty; but it was all upset 
by Lushington’s wanting to have a spoon with 
you. How he managed to get out of the room, 
with both of you standing there, I can’t con- 
ceive; but the best of it is, in groping his way 
through the house, be pitched head-foremost 
into the governor's bath, and made such a 
deuce of & row that I ran upstairs to see what 
had happened. Priscilla came too, but I just 
managed to get the Major out of sight down 
the back stairs, and through the back door 
into the stables, where I gave him s good 
rubbing down. You should have seen him, he 
did look such an idiot! All the while it was 
getting to awfully late, that when he was 
ready, he didn’t half like going in,* and 
Wentworth being here first, made it so 
awkward. But he was going to make pro- 
fuse apologies, and swear he was Gelayed by 
falling intoa piece of water, which the governor 
was to take for the duck-pond, though how any- 
one could get into it, on his way from the 
Chase, might have puzzled a wiser brain. 
Look here, Belle, you haven't laughed once, 
and I've been splitting my sides! What's the 
maiter? Is it all-settled?” 

She leant her face on her hand, and did not 
answer. 

‘'I say it’s hard lines to keép it from me, 
when I’ve god-fathered the whole business,” 

‘It’s nothing to be proud of.” 

“Tsn't it, though? Upon my word, I think 
itis, All the Woolwich girls will go raving 
mad to hear of it. Isn’t anything better than 
being screwed up here like a convict?” 

* Don’t talk to me—I can t bearit!” 

“Hullo!” jumping off the sofa. “ That's all 
the thanks I get for a regular Romeo and 
Juliet romance! Won’t try my hand at it 
again, aud next time you want a lover on-a 
ladder, you must get them elsewhere!” 

With ancd he left the room, feeling’ de- 
cide@ly ill-used. The sentiment in his nature 
was still dormant, and until i¢ was ronsed 
by his own personal experiences, he looked 
tpon marriage as a prosaic institution; where 
the only things necessary for happiness wére a 
fairly good-looking face, withont a squin¥or a 
small-pox mark, and. a fortune sufficient for 
mutual wants and pleasures, From this point 
of view he thought that any injury he had 
done to his cousin by that unfortunate vailen- 
tine was morethan’repaid by the match that 
seemed likely to be the consequence of it. On 
the fuce of things it was infinitely more deésir- 
able to be the bride of a fascinating out-and- 
ont good fellow like Lushington, than to be 
badgered and bullied as if she were a penniless 
dependent by an uncle who, to put it mildly, 
aid not get on with her, Yes; he deserved to 
be patted onthe back, after all the trouble he 
bad taken, and he only got snubbed for his 
pains. Great shame, but girls are the most 
unreasonable things on earth. Jumping down 
the stairs two or three steps at a time, he 
Learly cannoned against bis father, and grew 
back as if he had touched a nettle, 

Not «a smile relaxed the General's stern 
countenance. ‘Tell your cousin that’ I wish 
te speak to her in the library.” 

Phil made a face, and ran upstairs again, 
breathlessly, “Governor wants you,” hesaid, 
laconieally, 

‘‘ Not downstairs?” and Sibel recoiled as if 





—_ To see him now would be worse than 
eath. 

“Yes, instanter. Jdst put your hair straight, 
for it’s tumbling about) amyhow,” he rt 
with an anxious look at her tangled curls. 
**Tt looks; you know, as if somebody: had 
been rumplivg it, or you had heem to sleep in it, 
quite enough to put the governor in no end of a 
wax.” 

She turned to the looking-glass, and, dis- 
mayed by her own untidiness, ran into her bed- 
room, bathed her eyes, powdered her tear- 
stained cheeks, and smoothed her ‘hair; any- 
thing to gain time. Phil gave her an approv- 
ing glance when she came back, 

**That’s better. Do you know, Belle, you 
area stunner, No wonder Judith is jealous of 

ou.” 

She took no notice of his remark, bat walked 
slowly down the passage, her heart beating so 
loud that she could scarcely hear anything 
else. Sounds of several voices came from the 
drawing-room, and the door opened just as 
she was in the act of passing it. 

‘‘T think I left it in the pooket of my coat, 
Mrs, Forrester,” said the voice she loved 
better than any other om earth, and in a 
moment she was face to face with Dudley 
Wentworth. 

He stood still, drawing a deep breath ; then 
becoming conscious of the eyes that. watched 
him, he conquered his own iuclination to pass 
on, and stretched out his hand, 

‘Tt is ages since we met,” and he smiled, as 
if he were glad the ages were over, 

As their hands touched Sibel turned deathly 
white. She longed to ask him question 
after question, but her tongue was tied—and 
how could she have spoken with Judith and 
the rest to listen? One wild imploring look, in 
which her heart tried to speak in plain unmis- 
takable English, and then she drew her hand 
away, and with a sob in her throat reached the 
library door; whilst he, utterly bewildered 
by that look, turned back into: the drawing- 
room, and quite forgot the book which he had 
come out tofetch. 

Could there be any mistake about her fancy 
for Lushington ? No, utterly impossible, after 
her asking him to meet her at midnight on the 
Knoll. Still his perfect confidence in his pre- 
vious convictions was. shaken, and his mind 
wandered so much from the conversation 
during the rest of the evening that Judith 
asked him abrupily if he had a headache, 

«Yes, a headache, the resuli of il!-temper. 
Don’t pity me, for I quite deserve it.” 

“T think you have enongh to opset you,” 
she said, with infinite compassion. her :tsval y 
impassive face lighting up into sutdé. 
warmth. 


‘‘T have a thousand times more than you ; 


Imnow of,’’ he said, gravely. “ But’ 1 have no 
right to be savage.- A man ought to conquer 
his troubles, and not let them conqter'bim.” 

“Tam sure no one could bear them more 
nobly !” she murmured gently. 

* How can you tell?” opening his eyes: “I 
am not likely to make my moan in publie,” 

‘This is like your second home.” 

“Thanks, you are most kind. I-want to 
forget I ever had a home, and ‘not’ to find 
another.’ He rose from his seatas he spoke, 
as if he were afraid that she had’ already 
produced her scissors for the purpose of clip- 
ping his wiugs. The idea was ridiculous, bat 
he had never seen Judith Forrester look soft 
before, and it gave him an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Evidently it was a good thing that he 
was soon about to start for India, and that 
miles of Jand and water would soon lie between 
himself and the inmates of Coombe Lodge. 


_-—_—_ 


OHAPTER Xt, 
t FASTENING THE F&TTERS.” 


Wuen Sibel opsned the library door General 
Forrester was standing on the hearthrug with 
his back towards her, whilst Major Lushington 


in horror, her mind instantly conjuring up the | leant against the mantelpiece:on the opposite 
possibility of a meeting with Dudley Went- | side. 


He came forward at once, his eyes 





glowing as they fixed’ themselves im eager’love 
upon the pale, sad little face of the girl who 
wa as ap heb 

“ Miss Fitzgerald,” he said; ow over 
her hand, “T have come to elaine your pro- 

She only bowed, with the ghost‘of s-smile, 
f like-a victim prepared for-the sacrifice. 

“ ,I consider it was due to meyas well 
te ourself, to inform me that * bed 
en into an engagement with 
man,” said heruncle, sternly; “in fact, youhad 
no right to enter into any engagement what- 
ever without my sanction.” 

“You must excuse us, sir, but. I was soeager 
- ste Seas that I allowed her no time 


“Tf you consider that a way of pro- 
ceeding, I don’t,” trying tallovio desmshin nose 
at the Major, who, unfortunately, was several 
eNO peo) oor pechon with a slight smil 

‘Not proper, ps,” a ile, 
‘but very natural, Iam here to-night, at great 
personal inconvenience, ia ordér to:go through 
all the necessary formalities,-and: rth 
has-been kind enough to come with me, so that 
if you want anyone to vouch for my: respect- 
ability,” drawing himself up , “you 
can have the word of a gentleman. am no 
adventurer, and I have nothing to be:ashamed 
of, except such weaknesses as nren of my class 
are apt to indulge in.” 

“In other words,” broke im the: General, 
angrily, ‘‘ you army-men of the present day 
are a dissolute lot.” 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. “Some 
of us are a bad lot, but there are heaps of 
exceptions.” 

‘“ Bat you, according to your own confession, 
are not amongst them?” 

“Excuse me. I'do not set-up for a saint, 
neither am I-an utterly disrepntable sinner. 
A woman’s instinct in these matters:is infalli- 
ble. If Miss: Fitzgerald can trust me, surely 
you have no reason todoubt?” .. 

“Pshaw! the child knows nothing of you, 
and has simply lost, her heart to. the first man 
she came acrogs.’’ L ’ 

‘Not the first; for I might hawe had a 
dangerous rival in Wentworth,’ with a. mis- 
chievous smile, for he knew the speech would 
have its eting. 

‘‘Wentworth knows little or nething of 
my niece, although he has been intimate with 
my family ever sinee his ood ; in- 
Judith and he were like brother Bi > 

“A short acquaintance would,scarcely have 
seemed a safeguard tome; but-we are i 
Miss Fitzgerald waiting. I, or am I not, 
to be the happiest man in England?” 
to her with his most wimming.smile, as he 
her little handsin his: It was cold;.and he 
fancied that it-was trembling. 

‘‘ Not with my consent, uatil she is twenty- 
one,”’ 

To the girl it seemed likes promise of release, 
and she drew a deep breath of-relief. To the 
Major it seemed like a threat of utter loss,and 
his eyes blazed with sudden anger. 

“ On what plea?” 

“* My niece is too young to decide on such 
matters for the present,’ and the General 
folded his arms. 

“ That is no reason why we should waitthree 
years. Anything might happen between now 
and then,” a thunder-cloud-.on his:brow, 

“ Yes, anything,” repeated: the: General, in 
an —e manner, “even a change of 
mind,” 

“ Never! “Never, so long as life lasts.’ 

‘* Yon forget that thereare-two people con- 
cerned in the matter. Do you imagine from 
what you have seen of my niece that constancy 
is her principal virtue?” 

The Major winced, for he: remembered: a 
great difference between the: way im whieh 
Sibel had treated him at Woolwich, and|the 
manner in which she had received, him: at 
Coombe Lodge, but he- answered loyally,— 

“I think she has every. virtue under. the 
sun, 

“T suppose so,” drawing in his lips, ‘and I 
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hope you will never be disillusioned. I cannot 
say that I have implicit confidence in either of 
you. Sibel has behaved with the grossest in- 
discretion, and J conclude that you have! 
::) her.’ 













ington knows——” 
‘that I should only.be.too glad to 4 


” her chest heaving; ‘‘ Major Lygit: 
“ More than I do?/™with a sneer. ‘‘Dknow/ 
- the 


was when I appealed to him for advice, as a 
last resource,” 
= Why—why did you do it?” 

E» Because I was in such a fix—not knowing 
what was best for you.” 

“Uncle, mayn’t I go? You cannot want.me 
any longer.” 
General Forrester looked at the white im- 
Ploring face, and a spasm of compassion 
seemed to pierce the crust of his heart. Some 
remembranee of his brother, Sir Edward, the 

t warm-hearted soldier, crossed his 


qi and he wondered what he would say to 


‘the: woe-begone face of his child—so young—so 
and yet so unutterably sad. Perhapsa 

met Sage, understoos the girl—she 
} Wee Qi yond him. Giving-her up as a 
‘hopeless. problem, he turned to, the Major. 
There was. ne, mistaking his eagerness, which 


was patent: it careless: e: He was 
certainly ox whe Sibel, andif ehie-did not 
care for:him to e extent, adpleast the 
silence every: tomgue and 

. t 


ery ‘welkt Major, Loshingtemes b 

“ Very ; > ” heseid, 
gravely, “ itskell be as you and youmay 

could | annonnce to all the.world if you that. you 


hercheeks flaming. 
“Meyer mind, dearest, I have perfect: faith 


“ Unele, thigis not fair!” 


5B 


you, 
“Pexfeot faith! Fiddlesticks,” exclaimed 
the,General, impatiently. “Time to talk of 


a been married for ten yeaxs,’’ 
“Ti cam tglk of it now,” said Lemna. 


es. Fitzgerald has promised to 
me, and I intend her to be. my wife, 
Whea is twenty-one I need ask 
but herown. Have you the cruelty to sayowe 
must wait till then?” 

“There shall be no engagement, for) the 
present,” 

*¢ You can’t say that, when she has given me 
cher promise. Whatever happens, the engage- 
ment will stand.” 

‘* But she had no right to give you that pro- 
mise,” plaring at the poor girl, who looked as 
if she must drop on the carpet, as she stood 
witlt her'graceful neck drooping, and her eyes 
cast on the ground: 

‘*But I have it! his eyes gleaming: with 
triemph, “and no man. shall take,it from me. 
Sibel, tell’ him that you: mean to be true. to, 
me,” throwing: his.arm round her shrinking 
form, asif«to proclaim his right, 
senile from “~ to ira other, with a 

expression in her pitiful eyes. Lush- 
ington's seemed to compel her to answer. ‘‘I 
hawe promised,” she said, hoarsely. — 

* Thom you may take your promise back,’ 

i the General, wrathfully. “I will 
have no talk of marriage for. years to come.” 

“Stay, sir,” . said the Major quietly, al- 

his.face was white,-with passion ;“ only 
@ few minutes ago yousaid that Miss Fitz- 
gerald sbrough her kindness to me was dis- 
, life,. Lthink it is an exaggerated 
view, and. Ido not hold. with it, but as you do, 
you. mnst. abide by, it, and in that case mar- 
riege, is the: remedy, This is what Ihave 
to propose, Let the reagent be announced 
in, the papers. at once, and leave the date of the 
bone 9 uncertain Foret bat That is 
i@ only. arrangemen whi can consent, 
if there is to be a delay at all.’* 

- uy you are very good,” in a tone of ‘the 

biti TOBY, ‘ 
“ You dictate your terms, as if the right to 
consent or were on your side, not 
mine,’” and the General bit his lip, not at all 
approving of the way in which the tables had 


upon 
“qi have’ the right upon my.- side-at all 
eve: 


nts. 
“Tf the affair had heen kept quiet——”’ 
“ But it‘kes not been kept quiet! ”* 
“In my day-it- would not have been thought 
honourable to let out a-woman’s secret.” 
“< T did not let-it ont, that Eswear. Dearest, 


are engaged to my: niece.” 
aL wenk Lg atguents from the: bottom of 
my heart, ai e artilleryman the 
old man’s hand, his eyes shining ith Melight 
“Believe me, you shall never have cause to 
regret-your kind “4 “ 
“ Say the same to my nicce—thedisof mere 


consequence.”* 

“Lean, My g, the love, offi life-time 
shall be youge,” he raised herr col@ hands. te 
his lips as, amd. wondered at their coldness. 
‘*You shall: meyer want a friend to defend 
you, and youshall never shed a tear that I can 
help.” Then he stooped, and pressed a pas- 
sionate kiss on her unwilling lips, as if to seal 
his ‘rights, and raising his head looked at the 
General defiantly, 

Sibel; moved slowly to, the door, feeling as if 
she werein a dream ; Lushington followed, and 
held it open for her, bending down as she 
passed him to whisper, “ Write to me, as 
soon ag you can.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips seemed to be 
galvanized, so she bent her head without a 
word, and went down the hall past the draw- 
ing room door. Wentworth was saying, ‘' Yes, 
Mrs; Forrester, a3.soon as I settle my father 
at ‘ The Chestnuts’ I shall have to start for 
India.” 

Pray. Heaven that he might.\be gone before 
she arrived ! 





CHAPTER XII, 
GOOD-BYE 10 THE LODGE. 
TuEre was a flatter ofexcitement when the 
news of Sibel’s engagement spread through the 
house. Phil’s congratulations were the most 
hearty, because he thought Major Lushingtona 
capital fellow, but Jadith’s were equally sin- 
cere, because it pleased: her to think that 
Sibel’s attractions would no longer be danger- 
ous in the matrimonial market. Rose wished 
her joy, but looked as if she thought the joy 
was doubtful. Mrs. Forrester sighed, and 
said she hoped Major Lushington would make 
a good husband, rather as if she imagined that 
the artilleryman was a regular Don Juan. 
Sibel was no longer banished from the rest of 
the family, although she could not understand 
why, if she were supposed to havedone wrong, 
the engagement should have absolved her. 
She made the school‘room her: chief’ sitting- 
room, but as her meals no longer came up- 
stairs, she was obliged to go down stairs to eat 
them. General Forrester, by his wife’s advices, 
advanced a quarter’s allowance, in order that 
his niece’s toilette might be put in order, and 
both Sibel and the maid were very busy in 
making the necessary preparations for her 
lengthy visit, Work was a relief to her, for it 
helped to banish thought, and she plied» her 
needle as industricusly as if she had been born 





believe me,” ¢urning to Bibel, “the only man 
I mentioned i¢.to was: Wentworth, and that 


a sempstresa, Rose offered her help, but 
was apt to chat, whilst her work lay idly in 











her lap, and Phil looked on with a tendency to 
grumble at everything under the sky. He 
was disgusted at losing Sibel, whom he was 
wont to consider, at intervals, either as his 
torment or his blessing; disgusted at the part 
he had played in the affair, disgusted at the 
thought that a com ive stranger had been 
forced to offer her aioe, because his father 
chose to turn her out of the house, 

“* When Hugh is at home for the vacation, I 
hope they will ask me over.to ‘ The Chestnuts,” 
he said, abruptly, as he sat on the se 
table swinging his legs, whilst Sibel’s D 
head was bent,over some, lace. which she was 
eee dainty folds, for her own white 
D 


“*T don’t know thagp you would like it. It 
will, be very differe the Chase—quite a 
small place, without; ing, fishing, or shoot- 
1D; a 





“‘ Atany rate, I could tease you.” 
Ps you might, but you wonld get tired 


** Not so tired as, I shall be of moping here 
all by myself. Did you know that Wentworth 
— coming here.te-night to bid them all good- 

ye?” 


“No,” bending still lower oyer her lace. 
‘* When did you see him?” ' 
. “At the railway-station, when I sens off that 


‘pameel for the governor. Most of his luggage 


was there—such a heap, as big as a woman’s 
trousseau! I never saw such a fellow for 
business. He has arranged everything here 
as well as at the other place; settled his 
father’s affairs as well as his own; cut down 
the expenses, sold the horses, and is much 
readier to start than most people would be 
who had had nothing else to think of.” 

‘“‘ Does he go down to Berkshire with us to- 
morrow? ’’ in a muffled voice. 

Na, he’s off by six o’clock in the morning. 
He was awfully sorry, but he.could not. manage 
it.”” 

“Tt seems a pity,’’ with a deep sigh. 

That evening Sibel pleaded the excuse of a 
bad headache and remained upstairs; but as 
she lay on the sofa with throbbing temples, 
her ears were acutely alive to every sound 
after tne front door-bell rang, and.she heard 
Dadley Wentworth’s footstep in the hall, It 
was better—far better—that she should not 
sce him; it was. by her own free will that, she 
stayed upstairs; bat, her heart seemed as if 
it-would bound: out.of her breast when she 
heard his voice, and she held fast to the side 
of the sofa as ifher rebellious muscles woald 
have taken her out of the room against. her 
will. 

This would have been the mockery of @ 
good-bye, a pair of cold:-hands meeting across, 
a gulf, a pair of averted eyes not: daring to 
meet lest the truth should flash out of them, 
and make ali pretences. useless. No, to. have 
another good-bye like that when they. parted 
atthe gate she would gladly have given ten 
years of her life, and thought it wondrous 
cheap at the price;..but. not for. this, with 
Jadith’s curious eyes fixed upon her, and that 
strange cold look upon jis face that she had 
seen at the door ofthe church, 

She lay there trembling at the thought of 
his. presencs in the house, unable to fix her 
mind-on anything else so long as he was. so 
near that with the smallest effort, of her will 
she could seehim. At nineo’clock he came, 
and she gave him two hours. for all his.part- 
ing speeches, but in less than half the 
drawing-room door opened, and she heard his 
voice once more in the hall, 

For one instant. the mad thought crossed 
her mind that he was coming upstairs, and 
her heart stood stilk Bnt no, he was only 
stopping to put on his overcoat, and the whole 
family seemed to be-watching the process, 

«Well, gocd.bye,. Wentworth!” said the 
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General, in his double bass. ‘‘We shall miss 
the bay mare at the cover-side.”’ 
“ Not so much as I shall miss the friends I 


leaye behind.” Thatclear ringing tone, when 
would she hear it again! ‘ Good-bye to you 
all.”’ 


Then the door shut with a sullen clang, 
which seemed to find its echo in her breast, 
and he was gone—gone from her life like the 
sunlight from the day, when night throws her 
black mantle over the earth. 

She closed her eyes, and lay quite still, 
without a tear on her lashes or a sigh on her 
lips. A sudden calm came over her which was 
nothing less than first cousin to despair. 

Presently she crept away to her bed anxious 
to escape Phil, whose step was already on the 
stairs. She could not talk to him or to Rose, 
and she could not listen to what Dudley had 
looked, or said, or forgotten to say, She was 
better away from them all, alone with her 
sorrowful heart. 

The next morning the grand carriage from 
the Chase, with the coronet on the panels and 
the high-stepping horses working destruction 
to the gravel, stopped at the door to pick up 
Miss Fitzgerald; and arrayed in her long, 
brown jacket and toque, she came down the 
stairs of Coombe Lodge for the last time. 

Mrs. Forrester wept over her niece, feeling 
true compassion for the lonely girl whom her 
husband had turned ont of the house, She 
never had the strength of mind to oppose him, 
but whilst she bent to his hard will she let 
many bitter tears fall at the same time. 

“ Good-bye, my child! ” shesaid, with more 
affection than she had ever shown before. 
‘May Heaven bless you, and make you 
bappy!”’ 

“ Good-bye, Sibel,” and Judith deposited a 
prim kiss on the low, white forehead. ‘‘I am 
sure I hope you will be able to get on! with 
Lord Wentworth.” 

‘Oh, dear!” cried Rose, flinging her arms 
round her covsin’s neck, “what shall we do 
without you?” 








[Goop-BYE TO COOMBE LODGE !] 


“Come, come, Lord Wentworth must not be 
kept waiting!’ said the General, impatiently. 

Sibel gently detached the clinging arms, and 
after a loving kiss on the tear-stained cheeks, 
stretched out her hand to Phil. 

He took it, looking rather foolish, for like 
& boy he was ashamed of showing the slightest 
emotion, and for the life of him he could not 
keep his lip from trembling. Then he ducked 
his head, and kissed her cheek, mumbling, 
“See you again, some day, old girl!” 

Then she was handed into the carriage, and 
there was only time for a shake of the hands, 
through the window, with the General before 
they drove off. Then, for the first time, Sibel 
spied Hugh curled up on the opposite seat. 

‘*I beg your pardon; but I really did not 
know you were there!” holding out her hand, 
which the boy held tight for half a minute, 

‘You saw Phil plain enough!” 

“Yes, that was natural. I had to say good- 
bye to him!” 

‘‘And only ‘ how d’ye do?’ to me, so I was 
of no consequence!” his large dark eyes 
under the thick shelter of their long, silken 
lashes looking sullen and resentful. 

“ Why, Hugh, you are forgetting your man- 
ners!” said Lord Wentworth, reprovingly. 
“* How can you tella young lady to her face 
that you would rather it were ‘ gocd-bye’ than 
‘how d’yedo’?” 

“I never did! 
citedly. 

‘You seemed to infer it!” 

“ Sibel knows what I mean,” looking at her 
appealingly. ‘If I had been in Phil’s place I 
couldn’t have stood it!” 

“An Englishman must stand anything!" 
she said, with a smile, “If Phil had cried I 
should have been ashamed of him!” 

“And I. If Thad made a fool of myself I 
shouldn’t have shown it! When I say good- 
bye to you, you shall kiss me as you did Phil, 
and if my cheeks are wet—I forbid you to 
laugh!” 


I swear I never did!” ex. 











‘‘ Phil is my cousin, I} think. You are mad 
to-day, Hugh!” 

‘¢ And if I am, itis no wonder! Iam leay- 
ing every friend I have, except the best!” 
with a bow to those before him. 

*-But you are of an age when every new 
year brings a fresh stock of friends,” said the 
old man, with a touch of sadness in his voice, 
‘* To you change is natural, to me almost in- 
tolerable.” 

Sibel gave a shy look of admiration at the 
noble face beside her. It was calm and com- 
posed, and no one would have guessed to look 
at it that its owner had just been through the 
terrible ordeal of quitting for the last time’ 
the home of his fathers. 

“ You—you bear everything so nobly !” said 
the boy, in a choked voice, and relapsed into 
silence. 

The rest of the journey was performed 
without mishap. Lord Wentworth’s man, 
Landon, took all the trouble off his master's 
hands, and ae Macdonald bought a heap of 
newspapers and books for the general benefit, 

Abott four o’clock in the afternoon they 
reached Thornfield station, and found the 
brougham, one of the carriages which Lord 
Wentworth had decided to retain, waiting for 
them. 

Atter driving through some ‘pretty lanes, 
which were scarcely broad enough to be de- 
signated as roads, and passing through one 
beachwood after another, they turned in at 
the gate of the Chestnuts. 

Not a word was spoken asthey drove up the 
neatly-kept drive with ivy. grown banks on each 
side, which in summer time the golden St. 
John’s wort liked to sprangle with ivy stars. 
There was a rustic agro over the door, but 
Sibel saw nothing of the pleasant verandahs 
and gabled windows, for on the steps Dudley 
Wentworth was standing, with a smile on his 
lips, to gladden his father’s heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ YES, SHE IS VERY LOVELY!” SHE BEARD BEAUCHAMP GAY, 


NOVELETTE£.] 
NEAREST AND DEAREST. 
eee) 
CHAPTER I, 


** Yus, they will all be here by the twelfth,” 
said Marjory Rainham ; “‘ Lady Peyton told me 
80 to-day.” 

“* And who are ‘all’? ” queried Grace Rivers, 
with languid interest, flirting her huge fan 
before her, to drive away an intrusive wasp, 
which seemed to mistake her pink-and-white 
face for some gay-hued flower. 

‘* Well, Captain Beauchamp, Major Char- 
teris, the Devereux, the Aspinalls, Lord 
Yarrow, and last, though by no means least, 
his high mightiness, Noel Vandeleur Penrith, 
of Penrith Castle, Cornwall, and Eaton-square, 
London. 

“ You must consider him mighty if he stands 
higher in your estimation than the Duke's 

in.” 


“Ido,” replied Miss Rainham, with a 
wicked twinkle in her black eyes, ‘He is 
mighty, magnificent. It behoves one to speak 
of such @ lady-killer, such a slayer of women’s 
hearts, such a Narcissus and Adonis, with 
bated breath, and becoming awe.”’ 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed. Wait till you see him, and I 
am sure you will agree with me,” 

*T have seen him, In fact, we are old 
friends,” and the widow smiled complacently, 
and smoothed the frills of her cambric gown 
with her white, jewelled fingers., 

“Really, Mrs. Rivers? and you have snur- 
vived it?” 

‘“* Yer.” 

“You are a wonder, then. I thought all 
such insignificant things as women went down 
before the artillery of his attractions, and died 
of broken hearts, when left and neglected by 

” 


“T must be an exception to the rule, in that 








case, and you also, as you still live, and look 
blooming.” 

“Oh! it is different with me,” said Marjory, 
hastily ; “I met him four years ago, when I 
was only fourteen, a school-girl in short frocks 
and thick boots. J was utterly beneath his 
notice. He always looked over the top of my 
head, never took the trouble to say good-night 
or good morning, and used to flirt atrociously 
with any woman he could get hold of, when 
there was no one in the room but myself ; just 
as though I was a chair, or a table, or any 
other inanimate object ; without eyes to see, or 
ears to hear.” 

“ Was it so very dreadful to flirt beforea 
third person?” asked the widow, with an 
cnn smile at the bright girlish face before 

er. 

"No, not to flirt. But he did worse. He 
used actually to spoon, and each day with a 
different fair one, He always said the same 
things though.” 

“Did he?” 

“ Yes, and they sepmed to like it very well. 
Perhaps that was because they didn’t know 
he had said exactly the same thing to rome 
one else a short time before, and would say 
them again a little later on.” 

‘* Perhaps 60.” 

“T think it is mean—horribly mean, of a 
man to do that kind of thing. Heis two-and- 
thirty now, and is old enough to know better.” 

‘*Upon my word, Marjory,’”’ remarked a 
young fellow, who was lying full length on the 
trim turf, with his head on a heap of newly- 
cut grass, “ Upon my word, I think you must 
be in love with Penrith, or you would never 
abuse him in this fashion, You do it to hide 
the depth and strength of your affection.” 

‘*Heaven forbid!” piously ejaculated his 
cousin, tarning her’ eyes up to the blue, cloud- 
less sky. “I couldn’t love @ man of that sort.” 

‘*Why not? He is handsome enough to 
please anyone.” 














“That may be, Joe. But his air of satis- ' be married for the sake of his money, and that if 
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“BUT A DANGEROUS Woman !”’] 


faction, and calm superiority, is maddezing, 
and the way he tacks himself on to the best- 
looking woman in the room, married, single, 
or @ widow, and allows her to amuse him, till 
he sees someone whom he thinks could do it 
better, is disgusting.” 

“The said women— married, single, or 
widows—don’t seem to think so.”’ 

‘No, more shame for them.”’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked Joe Peyton, with a cook 
laugh, and @ quizzical glance at Mrs. Rivers, who 
was swaying her great fan slowly backwards 
and forwards. ‘‘Why, mychild! The single 
and the widows amuse him because they hope 
and pray that some day he may take unto 
himself a wife, to help him to spend his ten 
thousand a year, and be installed mistress of 
his country castle and his town mansion, and 
the married do it because they are not happy 
in their matrimonial relations, and possibly 
would like to alter them—to divorce or be 
divorced, and to forge fresh fetters. They 
have an object, a good tangible one, and when 
women have, they never mind what trouble 
they take.” 

‘*It doesn’t matter what amount of trouble 
they take in this case, for it won’t do them @ 
bit of good,” announced Miss Rainham, rather 
snappishly. 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because Noel Penrith isn’t a marrying 
man.” 

“« How do you know ? ” demanded her cousin, 
sending another sharp glance in Mrs, Rivers’ 
direction, who, while she pretended to be 
absorbed in admiring the elaborate beading of 
her little dottincs, was listening intently to the 
conversation, 

* Because I heard him tell Willie, when I 
was staying at the Aspinalls, that he would be 
afraid to marry, as, from the way he had been 
chased and chevied by match-making mammas, 
spinsters in the thirties, and poverty-stricken 
women in general, he was sure he would only 
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he were poor, he wouldn’t be smiled on and 
petted as he is now, and then he said gomething 
to the effect that he had never seen & woman 
good enough for him, that he would require a 
‘rare pale Marguerite,’ something quite out of 
the common—a woman who, thongh all 
modesty and innocence, weuld give him to 
understand plainly that she would feel grate- 
ful and obliged if he would throw her the 
handkerchief, and honour her by —-” 

‘‘ Marjory, Marjory, how can you tell suck 
awful,fibs? ”” \ 

‘* Tey: axe: not: fibs!”’ declared Marjoryg, 
8 , “ita the truth, and he said, besi . 


into thia#‘ome word; I can’t convey to you 
leastidew of iti” 

“T wouldn't try,’ said the young man, 
drily, “I shied eme lave said quite 
Madame a ag ma I don’t thinkit is. 
libel the absent: little unruly 
yoursruns away with you sometimes, 


and.—’ 
“Boob,” interrupted the wilful young: ladg, | 


with —— 
ee makes you say things ougbtn’h 
to say,” calualy. “TI 


remarks behind a man’s: back, when he hasn’t 

a chamee of defending himself: Do yon, 

sitneea litle he turned to pepe Fn 

sit a little way apart, in an easy Ds 

chal with a hook of Swinkarna! S poems im 
er 

‘*T hardly: know,” sheanswered; slowly. “Tt: 
ce does net seem right to say unkind 
things 
warned with regard’ to the character: of this 
man who is coming tostey here; them-we poor- 
women can be forearmed, and able ina measure 
to resist his matchless attractions.”’ 

“T hope you don’t intend to believe all the 
rubbish Marjory has been chattering about 
Penrith.” 

““ Well, of course: I ‘shall. take it cum grano, 
still there must be some truth in it, and I 
think meu who fancy every woman they come 
across-is going to fallin love withihem or their 
money; and try.to marry them. by main force, 
are very objectionable animals.” 

**You are quiteright,” agreediJoe, ‘only I 
assure you, Penrith isn’t that kind of fellow. 
He has been tremendously petted: and chased 
for obvious reasons, and is naturally a little 
cautions, and doubtful of the: sincerity of 
women who are ready to adore him) after an 
hour's acquaintance. I am certain, though, 
that he isn’t the wretch Marjory describes him 
to be. He is a little proud and particular, 
likes, a8 I suppose everyone else does, to be: 
made much of, and——” 

‘*Have the fortumate. woman he thinks 
sufficiently good and: uncommon for him, 
declare her love and.sne for his, with becoming 
modesty. and diffidenece,” concluded Edith 
Lister, with a sarcastic smile on her handsome 
mouth. 

“No; no!” expostulated young Peyton, 
vehemently ; “ you have received a false impres- 
sion, and like the rest:of your sex you are 50 
obstinate that you are determined to retain it, 
and won't listen to reason.”’ 

“ Yes, I will, Joe,on any subject but that 
of Noel Penrith.” 

‘*Qh! this is too bad,’’ he ejaculated wrath- 
fully. ‘‘ Marjory, I should like to shake you 
for what you haye done.” 

* I daresay you would, dear boy, but I don’t 
want.to be shaken,” and she settled herself 
comfortably in her chair, and went on reading 
her novel, Ouida’s last. 

“Mrs, Rivers, I appeal to you. Is Penrith 
the cad my cousin has depicted him ?”’ 

‘* Notexactly,’’ rejoined the widow cautiously, 
still swinging the fan to and iro. ‘Yes I 
certainly think he is under the impression 
that penniless girls would be greatly obliged to 
him if he raised. them. to the dignity of mis. 








any one, and: yet it is well to be:fore- | 









ress of his heart.and home,” 


Do you, really?” inquired his champion’ 
rather dolefully. 
“Yes, really, and I can assure you, Miss 


Lister, that the best way to get into his good |. of mo 
attention. You 


graces is not to pay him much 
peines~ + a sed when flattery and atten- 
ion fail.” ; 


* Thank youl” M'ss Lister, | 
her-eyes rest on. Mrs. Rivers’ artis 
‘*got-up” face, ‘I have no wish to get into: 


good graces, so your advice is {wasted upon.) 
me,” 


around ; but ; bys. ring- 

cooing; traveller's. joy crowned the 
surrounded the Beytons’ ;. thie, honey- 
suckle wasitrailings + the lasbdog-rose 
was-letting fall its pials ; mm the 
oss 
r the: , 

Mrs, I 

no 
: “were busy with 
other things than real landscapes. She had 


come to Peyton Manor with an object, and that 
object was the subjugation of Noel Penrith. 
She had accepted Lady Peyton’s invitation, 
given the May before in town, with eager grati- 
tude, because she knew Penrith, after nearly 
fonr years, absence abroad, would be sare to 
spend the shooting season with his old and 
most intimate friend Willie Peyton, and she 
also knew that a country house was asplendid 
field for matrimonial enterprise; and if this 
shy fish was:to be landed by her she could do 
it. bevter there than anywhere else, and she 
was anxious, terribly anxious, to obtain her 
quarry, and thought she had something to go 
upon. 


Ten years before, Penrith, then a. young 
fellow of twenty-two, had paid her marked at- 
tentions in his. usual’ careless style, but had 
never actually proposed’; so when Mr: Rivers, 
a wealthy city man, lost his heart irretrievably 
to pretty Grace Wynter, and begged hard to be 
made happy and her husband, her mother had 
obliged her to accept the offer, saying that 
Noel was only amusing himself-at her expense, 
and that at six-and-twenty she could not 
expect to make a very brilliant marriage, So 
the girl stifled the instincts and longings of her 
heart, remembering the fable of the dog who 
lost the substance trying to grasp the 
shadow, and married the middle-aged city 
man, who had a big balance at his bankers ; 
and for nearly eight years she reveled inevery 
distipa‘ion luxury. money. could. procure. 
Then came the crash, Mr, Rivers’ money 
seemed to melt away like the snow of last 
year. Ugly rumours were afloat, and one day 
he was found dead in his bed, and all his kind 
friends said it was certainly suicide, though a 
merciful jury brought in a verdict of ** Death 
by misadventure from an overdose of chloral,” 
80 Grace was left a widow with two hundred a 
year, which was quite insufficient to supply 
the wants of the extravagant little woman; and 
a face, from which the early freshness 
had faded; and-which it was her constant care 
to embalm in a mixture of red and white paint 
and powder—laid on, it must be allowed, in a 
moat artistie and scientific manner, yetiper- 


ceptible at times in a strong light, or at the 
finish of a hard night’s dancing, 

She couldn’t afford to wait. The two years 
were just up, and she had with 
infinite a some gowns from her 
modiste, icate greys and lay and 
white lacey ones, marvels of dai ecg ah 
paying for them, and thus armed 
for the myst —— to Pg Manor, n 
‘eonguest. No thought feat had® epossed 
mind until that af 
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year, and: was: 
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brotinen: aw’s house, 





“ry ste 
with them; but it: wage net an entirely 
pleasant mode of existence, and Edith secretly 
sighed for a home of her own, if even small 
and quiet. Her pride, which was her 
greatest and almost only failing, forbade her 
living altogether on Sir William’s charity, 
though the Baronst, with whom she was a 
great favourite, would have been more than 
pleased if she would have done so, and his 
wife never ceased pleading with her sister to 
share the good fortune that was her lot, and 
was always meb with a steady though gentle. 
refusal. The good fortune of finding a rich, 
well-bred and devoted husband had come 
unexpectedly to.Mazian Listers Five years 
befere, when she. was thirty, and had given 
up all thoughts of matrimony, she met at the, 
Aspinalls, where she was living as companion, 
with a good salary, which eked out her slender 
income and enabled her to keep Edith who 
was twelve years her junior, at- a fashionable 

ishi Sir William Peyton, 2 man 
about her own age;.a blaff, honest good- 
tempered country gentleman, who fell in, love 
with her sweet face and sweeter dispasitio 
wis sont acenstion’ . peri that he mot 
with such exceeding propaptitude, that he me 
her, proposed, was oe and married, all 
within a month. “ Happy’s the wooing that’s 
not long adoing,’’ and happy it proved in Lady 
Peyton’s case. During the five years of her 
married life she had never regretted her choice; 
she was perfectly happy in her matrimonial 
relations, and the only bitter drop in the cup 
was her sister's unpretected state and uncer- 
tain future. 

“I wish she wasn’t so proud,” murmured; 
the mistress of the Manor, looking up from. the: 
delicate lace-work she was occupied with, and 
sending a tender glance towards, the. gracefal 
figure under theshade of the blossem-burdened. 
lime. “I 4fear it will interfere. sadly-with) my 
little matrimonial plan, It. will be a cage of 
Greek mecting Greek. Heigho !' what a con- 
trary world thisia! I must-try-tosmorrew to 
drop a few judicious worda in praise of Noel to 
her. Now, my darlings,” she added, addrasa- 


ing two little toddlers of four, who were play- 
ing at(her feet. ‘‘ Run and tell Auntie that tea 
is ready, and to come in with the others,” and 
then she:stood with a world of, affection in her 
soft grey, eyes, watching the. twins as th 
trotted hand-in-hand over the green swari 
going as steadily and demurely as-though they 
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were an old man and an old woman, instead 
of two mere infants. 

“Mummy says tea is eddy,” lisped Mysie, 
touching her aunt’s hand. 

“ Is it, my precious ?*’ said Miss Lister, catch- 
ing the mite up in her arms and kissing her 
fondly, her calm, proud face altering strangely, 
and showing what.a loving heart there was 
undér tliat cold exterior. ‘‘ We will come in, 
then,’” and rising, she gave a hand to each of 
the. babies and walked to the house between 
them, followed by the others, who were all 
ready, even down to Joe, for their five o’clock 
te 


a. 

“Took at the time!” cried Lady Peyton, 
gaily, as they entered the room in which she 
was seated, presiding at the tea-table ; *‘it is 
nearly half-pastfive, What were you doing to 
forget your tea?” 

“We were having a most interesting dis- 
cussion,” replied Marjory, gravely. 

“Indeed! May Iask what it was.?” 

* Gertainly,”’ she acquiesced, with greater 
gravity, ‘According to Joe, we hava been 
proing and conning as to whether a certain 
gentleman of our acquaintance is a cad or 
not.’ 

** Who is the gentleman ? ” 

“Noel Penrith.” 

**Oh! and what was your decision?” Lady 
Péyton glanced at her sister as she put the 
question. 

‘‘The house is divided. Joe says he’s a 


rara avis, Mra. Rivers won't commit herself to ~ 


any decided opinion, and Edith and I consider 

him an objectionable animal.’’ 

“ My dear!’ expostulated her hostess, in dis- 
may. 

‘* We do, really, and a lady-killer as well.” 
**But—but Edith doesn’t know him.” 
‘No,’ broke in Joe, wrathfally, ‘‘ and that 

little wretch Marjory has made her believe 
that he is a low-minded cad by chattering a 
whole heap of rubbish about him.” 

“So he is!’ muttered Miss Rainham, sotto 
uoce. 

“You are very wrong to do that, Marjory,” 
said Lady Peyton, with an amount of severity 
that. was astonishing for her. ‘*You should 
never t¥adace people behind their backs ; it is 
mean, aud Noel Penrith is-an honourable, 
noble fellow, with very few of the failings 
common to most of the young men of the 
Cog dsy. Ihope, Edith, that you won't 
think anything more about this?” 

“ Certainly I sha!l not,” replied Miss Lister, 
with the utmost nonchalance, a3 she played 
with the little gilt spoon, poising it on the tip 
of her slonder finger, to the intense delight of the 
twins, who watched her with wide-open eyes, 
**T don’t know Mr, Penrith, have no particular 
ambition to make his acquaintance, and shall 
leave thinking about him and his affairs to 
other women whom it may interest.” 

Sho added the last clause because she saw 
Mrs.. Rivers was looking at her with a ma- 
licious twinkle in her light-blae eyes, and it 
roused the girl’s haughty spirit. 

‘*Of course it can’t interest you,” agreed 
Marian, quickly, seeing she had made rather a 
mistake ; “but I don’t wish you to be anjastly 
prejudiced,” and then Lady Peyton maintained 
@ jadicious silence; but for the rest of the 
afternoon. and evening there was a cloud on 
her usually placid face, : 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 

‘Mr, Penrita will be here to:'day, Edith,” 
announced Lady Peyton, a few days later, as 
She and her sister sat in her dainty boudoir, 
gay with bright chintzes, Persian rugs, lace 
curtains, veiling, pink sateen, and all the 
feminine nick-nacki which make a room so 
charming, strewn about, 

“* Indeed | ”’ 

Yes, he is coming with Lord Farrow. 
They are both rather tired of town, and of 
Ryde, Brighton, and other gay places where 
they haye been so long for a little quiet, and 


‘«*¢ Qaiet to qaick bosoms is,a-hell,’ ” quoted 
Marjory, sententiously, as.she sprang through 
the open window and alighted at Edith’s. side, 
Narcissus will soon get tired of it.and sigh for 
other fields and pastures new, and wild 
dissipation of all sorts.” 

“ Marjory, I must beg you not to speak in 
this way of Mr. Penrith. It is most unjast, 
aud, I may add, unladylike. I am sure Sir 
William would be more than annoyed if he 
knew of the way.in which you disparage his 
most intimate friend, Remember,— 

“* A lie that is wholly a lie. can be met with and fought 

with outright, 

But a lie that is-half a lie is a harder matter to fight.’ 
You know next to nothing about the young 
man, and draw your unfair conclusions from 
having seen him do what heaps of other :0en 
do, when staying in the same house with at. 
tractive women—chat with them and pay them 
the polite attentions a true gentleman always 
gives to members of the fair sex. Iam in- 
clined to think your pride was wounded be- 
cause he did not, seeing you were a merechild, 
pay attentions to you, You are a vain little 
thing.”’ 

“Tt isn’t that, indeed, Lady Peyton,” burst 
out Marjory; but hor hostess, without, waiting 
to hear what she had to say left. the room, 
looking very much annoyed. 

‘How I hate that man!” ejaculated Miss 
Rainham, after a minute’s silence, cleaching 
her tiny hands and bringing them down with 
considerable forcs, not on the. white. goat-skin 
rug as she meant to, but on to the back of Mra. 
Rivers’ fat poodle, causing that elderly animal 
to yelp and howl dismally ; ‘‘ and how I should 
like to take him down a peg, and show him 
that all women are not silly enough to worship 
him and his money.” 

“So should I!” said Edith, quiotly. 

** Would you?” 

“Yes, I should like to lead him on to pro- 
pose to me, and then reject him with scornand 
contempt.” 

“ That would be grand! Do try and got him 
to propose, You can easily do it, you are so 
lovely,” and Marjory gazed with genuine ad- 
miration at the pale, statuesque face of her 
friend. 

“*T don’t know about that. I might com- 
pass itif I exerted myself, but query, is it worth 
the trouble?” 

“Worth the trouble? Why of course it 
would be. Just picture to yourself the ex- 
pression of his face when he expected to hear 
a * Yes’ and only gota‘ No’! Itwouldbeworth 
any amount of plotting and planning. And 
then you would cut ont thatlittlehorror, Mrs. 
Rivers. I am sure she hascome here to entrap 
some unfortunate man into being her second, 

She has'even, for want of anyone betier, ogled 
Jos—my Joe. What impudence!” and the 
heiress stamped her foot and looked as though 
she could have boxed the ‘little horror’s ’ ears, 

** As that is ths case, Marjory, wouldn’t it 
ba batter for you to try and get Mr. Penrith 
to offer you his hand and heart?” suggested 
Miss Lister, calmly. 

‘Tt wouldn’tbe a bit of use, I'm not good- 
looking enough, ayd he doesn’t like short 
people. Besides, Joe mightn’t like it, and I 
only care to talk tohim,” and a tender smile 

crossed the wilful little woman's dusky face. 

“‘ Well, then, if this creature is to be taken 
down, I suppose I must do it.” 

“ Yes, certainly, Make yourself very mag- 

nificant for dinner, and carry the fortress by 
storm. Shali I go and get you some flowers ?”’ 

‘* Yes, please. Some scarlet geraniams and 

stephanotis. Bring them up to moe;’ and 

Edith went slowly to her room to attire her- 

self for conquest, a thoughtful look in her gay 

eyes, and @ line on her fair brow. 

A couple of hours later Miss Lister des- 

cended. to the drawing-room, looking 

splendidly handsome and queenly, in a gown 

of shimmering white, with the geraniums and 

stephanotis at her breast and in her soft, wavy 

hair, All the guests were assembled, as she 

meant they should be, when she made her ap- 





are coming here to enjoy a few days of it before 
the twelfth.” 


tion as she entered. Lord Farrow, a great 
blue-eyed broad-shouldered: giant, who was 
talking to Sir William, came forward to greet 
lier. with empressement ; and even the tall, aristo- 
cratic stranger talking to Mrs, Rivers looked » 
second time at the new comer, while Marjory, 
sitting in a corner with Joe, whispered 
“ Doesn’t she look lovely !’’ and Joe muttered 
“Yes, but notso nice as you,” and received a 
pinch for his compliment that nearly. made 
him screech. 

-“Mr. Penrith, my sister,” said Lady 
Peyton, with considerable pride ; and Edith 
bowed coldly to the man whose love she in- 
tended to win, simply to reject; and turning 
at once continued her conversation with 
Nelson Farrow, who had been cherishing a 
hopeless affection for her for considerably over 
a year without daring to give utterance to his 


passion, 

Marian would have liked to tell Noel to take 
her sister into dinner, but she felt it would 
not be polite, so sent him in with the widow, 
much to that enterprising person's delight, 
and told Lord Farrow to take Edith, while 
Marjory was paired off with the devoted Joe. 

During dinner Miss Rainham watched Mrs. 
Rivers with keen disapproval, as she sighed 
ard languished and looked love unutterable 
out of her pale eyes at her cavalier, who, truth 
to tell, seemed quite agreeable to being 
languished at, and never sent a single glance 
at the pale face opposite him, partly hidden by 
the silver epergne with its load of roses and 
exquisite ferns. The widow had much to tell 
him about mutual friends; and having been 
away from England for some years he was 
quite willing to listem to the on dits and racy 
bits of: scandal that his fast companion told 
with such go and spirit, with many a flourish 
of her white fingers; which were simply 
miniature jewel-stands for the exhibition of 
costly rings, and many a nod of her golden- 
hued head and curveof her reddened mouth. 
She amused him and he wanted to be amused, 
Killing time at beat is dreary work, and that 
had been his only occupation since he left 
Oriel, and took possesion of the splendid estate 
and castle left him by his uncle. 

Noel Penrith was aman with a vigorous in- 
tellect and a tender heart, but:one had rusted 
from want of occupation, and the other had 
become somewhat sceptical through the 
treachery of a woman he had lovedin his early 
youtis, who had deceived: him, and left him to 
marry a ricker mau, and also from the 








amount of attention he was in the habit of 
receiving from ali spinsters, who would shame- 
lessly saub poor men to gain his favour, and 
who were; as Joe:said, ready to. adore. him after 
an hour’s acquaintance, He hardly believed 
in women coliectively, though he did iadi- 
vidually. There were afew ho admired and 
esteemed greatly, and ono of them was. his 
friend Peyton’s wife, 

For Marian was a great glory of a woman— 
fine, tall, strong, handgome, with yellow hair 
and grey eyes, aud the sweetess expression in 
the world. When he had mot-her on his re- 
turn to England the previous: Jung, ia town, 
he had. been loud in his praise-of her beauty 
and charm of manner, and had been heard to 
declare that when he met a women like 
Willie’s wifefthat he should marry. He had 
been told she had a sister, then staying in Ire- 
land, and felis some curiosity to sea her. 
Now, his feeling was one of disappointment. 
She was far lovelier than Lady Peyton, with 
a more graceful figure and distinguished air, 
but. she seemed to him cold, emotionless: and 
haughty to a degree, and he didn’t.quite like 
haughty women, he wasn’t used to them. 
Nelson Farrow was in the seventh heaven 
during that dinner, Edith had. never been 
so gracious and smilingto him, and the poor 
fellow’s heart began to beat with a dangerous 
feeling of joy and hope; and after the ladies 
left the dining-room he fidgeted until: the 
strains ofa rich soprano voice singing, “ Tell 
me yet again,’ gave him a good excuse for 
joining them, 











pearance, and she created a perceptible sensa- 





He made his way at once to the piano, at 
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which Miss Lister was seated, and begged fo 

another song, and yet another, when that was 
graciously accorded him, and then finding a 
duet, “‘ Voce Arcane,” he sang it with her, and 
fell deeper and deeper in love with this beau- 
tifal statuesque womav, who would never play 
Galatea to Ais Pygmalion, and let him wake 
into lite and warmth the coldness of her heart 
and soul. 

«*A woman's head is always inflnenced by 
her heart, but a man’s heart is always infla- 
enced by his head,” says Lady Blessington. 

This is-not always the case, and it was not 
likely to be eo in that of Lady Lister and 
Nelson Farrow. His heart knew no influence 
save that of her matchless beauty, and his 
head couldn't help him in the matter at all ; 
so he wasin a bad way, and likely to come to 
grief over it. : 

“ Are you as fond of music as you used to 
be?” asked the widow, as Penrith lounged up 
to her and sat down beside her on the sofa, 
s0 close that he crushed the flounces of her 
dainty lavender gown. 

‘* Yes, rather, I prefer singing, though!” 

“‘ Moat people do, I think. Do you like Miss 
Lister's voice ?”’ 

“ Well,I am not much of ajudge. Itis a 
fine voice, I suppose, but seems to me to lack 
expression.” Ju 

‘* A great many people are of that opinion. 
She is cold altogether—lacks animation. 
What do you think of her? She is considered 
a perfect beauty. Do you admire her?” 

“ Admire her! I hardly know yet. I 
haven’t looked at her more than three times.” 

‘“‘Three times! Have you counted them 
that you know so accurately, and haven’t they 
been enough to allow you to form an opinion? ” 

“ Hardly. I like tostady aface, In a casual 
glance one often misses the best points.” 

“Yes, I am disappointed though, that you 
won’t give me your opinion.” 

“Are you? Then I'll study her now to 
please you,” and, turning, he gazed with lazy 
indifference at Edith, who was just lifting her 
head to answer some questions of Farrow’s. 

The wax candles in the crystal chandeliers 
threw their light on the upturned face, with 
its arching black brows, mobile lips, and 
— features, showing every curve dis- 


tine — 

‘‘ Well, what do yon think?” demanded 
Mrs. Rivers, with an eagerness she could not 
altogether conceal, as he finished his survey. 

‘*She is beautiful, I suppose,” he answered 
slowly, almost reluctantly, *“ but it is a beauty 
that one looks for in a statue or a picture, not 
in a living woman. Itis too cold.” 

‘*'Yes,as I said before, she lacks anima- 
tion.” 

‘* Exactly so, and she is too pale.” 

“ You are right in that. It would be a 
charity for some one to advize her to use a 
little rouge, although I think ita terrible thing 
for women to make up,” concluded the widow 
audaciously, flirting her inseparable com- 
paniop, the huge fan, with a certain sort of 
artificial grace. 

“ A terrible thing, indeed !”’ agreed her com- 
anion, favouring her with a stare from his 

rk eyes, and wondering if she thought him 
fool enough not to see the skilfal blending of 
poudre maréchale and bloom of roses that 
decorated her face. 

‘Mrs. Rivers, won’t you give us the plea- 
sure of hearing you to night?” asked Lady 
Peyton, crossing over to the sofa where her 
two guests sat, with the intention of dislodg- 
ing them, for she did not at all approve of 
we pee flirtations, and knew it would be 

atal to her little matrimonial plan if Pen- 
rith were to attach himself as the fast widow's 
devoted cavalier. 

“ T shall be very pleased. ButIam not in 
good voice, 80 excuse me if I break down,” 
simpered Mrs. Rivers, as she made her way 
to the piano, followed, to Lady Peyton’s 
intense dismay, by Penrith, who turned the 
leaves, and listened, standing beside, while she 
sang, “Golden Love” in a high treble, and 
generally murdered that charming song. 








_ Very pretty ballad that,” remarked 
Sir William, when she had finished. 
He felt he must say something as host, 
but being a truthful man conld not compliment 
her on the beauty and sweetness of her voice. 

“* Glad you liked it!’ she answered, rather 
shortly, with @ smile that ended ina frown, 
as Noel, in obedience toa sign from hia hosters, 
crossed over to alittle table where she was 
sitting with Lord Farrow and Edith, looking 
at some sketches and photographs. 

“ Here are some views of Venice, Mr. Penrith. 
We got them when we were there last autumn, 
and of Fiorence, Rome, and several oth:r 
southern places. They may interest you, as 
you have spent so much timein them.” 

“ Thanks! I am sure they will,’’ and he took 
the sketches and studied them with apparent 
interest, while Mrs. Rivers from the musi2 
stool, which to her just then was a veritable 
stool of repentance, shot glances of apprehen- 
sion at hercoveted quarry, and strove vainly 
to listen with polite attention to her host's con- 
vereation, which was chiefly about horses and 
cattle, fat pigs, and prize sheep, mangel wurt- 
zels, and turnips, oats and barley, top dressing, 
surface drainage, and other things that were 
totally uninteresting to her, 

** What a glorious place Venice must be,” 
said Edith, as she looked at a photograph of 
the Doge’s Palace by moonlight. “How much 
I should like to go there!” 

“Have you never been?’ inguired the 
Duke’s son, with an air of tender interest, 

* No, never.” , 

“ Then I can assure you that thera isa 
treat in store for you,” remarked Penrith, en- 
thusiastically, addressing her for the first 
time. ‘You will enjoy seeing it thoroughly, 
It is a grand old place, with its streets cf 
ripply waves, its graceful gondolas, its magni- 
ficent buildings, and romantic associations. 
One can go there over and over again, and 
never tire of it ; at least, 7 never do.” 

‘* Indeed |” 

Miss Lister only ejacalated the one word, 
but she managed to throw a wonderful amount 
of expression into the dissyllable, arching her 
delicately marked brows at the same time, 
and favouri2g him with a cool stare which as 
much as said,‘ Who was addressing you?” 
and which made him feel as she meant it 
should—snabbed and sat upon, and uncom- 
fortable to no small degree. 

A flush ‘spread over his dusky face at the 
rebaff, and he was careful, for the rest of the 
evening, not to address his conversation t) the 
sister of his hostess, 

“Well, how did I get on?” che asked, as 
Marjory ran into her room, as she sat brushing 
her long hair before retiring for the night. 

“Pretty well for a beginning,’ returned 
Miss Rainham. “His face was delightful 
when you snubbed him. He turned as red as 
though someone had boxed him on both cheeks, 
and looked awfully astonished.” 

‘‘He did, rather! He isn't accustomed to 
being snubbed——” 

“No,” broke in the other, ‘I should think 
not! Did you ever see anything more disgust- 
ing than the way Mrs, Rivers languished at 
him; and he seemed to like it—actaally 
seomed to like it? That woman is a toad, 
Edith, or was one in her former state! ”’ 

“My dear!” 

“She was, I’m sure! Though, of course, 
toais don’t paint, and blacken their eyes, and 
towzle their hair, and pinch their waists till 
they can hardly breathe, and wear shoes 
several sizes too small for them, and dye, and 
plaster, and make themselves up until they 
are odious to look at, and a great deal more 
horrible than nature intended them to be. 
Still she has the cold, cruel eyes of a batrachian 
reptile, and that is what I take my inference 
from.”’ 

‘** Really? Youare learned! And what may 
a batrachian anima! be? ” 


“A reptile pertaining to the frog or toad 


order,” rejoined Marjory, with an air of great 
wisdom and gravity. 





“Indeed! Well, I think you are rather 
hard on the poor little soul.” 

“Doyou? Idon’t, She isa horror, and I 

wonder Marian asks her here!”’ 
_ “She was invited here because she is amus- 
ing, and every hostess knows that men must be 
amused by frivolous, chatty women in a 
country house at times, For iustance, take a 
wet day with twenty male guesis, what could 
Marian do withthem? They couldn’t ail play 
aS billiards. Very few men, who are ardent 
sportsmen, care for chess and those sort of 
amusremeats,and battledore and shuttle.cock in 
the picture gallery is agame, asa rule, not much 
affected by men over twenty, unless they are 
very good-natured fellows, like Lord Farrow. 
You see she will be of great use on an occasion 
of that sort, as all is fish that comes to her 
not; and if she can’t manageto get Mr. Pen- 
rith to flirt with her in a quiet corner of the 
library, she will be just as sweet, just as tender 
acd confiding to Major Charteris, Captain 
Beauchamp, or any other eligible man who may 
chance to be staying here, I think Marian 
was quite right to ask her, as it is not every 
woman who will make herself cheap and flirt 
with men on a rainy day, to amuse them and 
oblige her hostess ; and setting all that aside, 
it is a chatity—a downright charity—because 
one of the numerous little affairs may end 
in something serious, and obtain for her the 
prize she coveis—a well-to do husband,’’ 

“TI object to that more than to anything 
else about her! She has no right to come hus- 
band-hunting at a respectable house!” 

“ Oh! yes, she has!” laughed Edith. ‘ All 
is fair in love and war; and remember her 
penniless condition and many debis!” 

“That's no excuse for the shameless way in 
which she tries to entrap men!” 

“T consider itis. You can’t understand it, 
of coursa, as you will come into twelve hundred 
a-year shortly, and will never have any need 
to angle or entrap men; but with her it is a 
matter of life or death.” 

“ Perhaps £0; and she will make catching 
Noel Penrith a matter of life or death. She 
will interfere with our plans there, and be a 
dangerous rival for you in the gaining of bis 
affections,” 

* Will she? Iam not afraid of her!” and 
Miss Lister threw b:ck the magnificent hair 
that fell about her like a veil, and glanced for 
a momert at the reflection of her beautiful 
colourless face in the glass. ‘‘No,1 am not 
afraid; and now ron away, Marjory, I must 
get some beauty sleep to-night.” 





CHAPTER III. 


In spite of her anxiety about her beauty 
sleep, Miss Lister looked remarkably well the 
next morning as she stood on the steps talking 
to Lord Farrow, her riding-habit gathered up 
over her arm, her little hands covered with white 
gauntlet gloves, and the most bewitching of top 
hats perched on her chestnut-tressed head. 

‘‘A very handsome woman!” thought Pen- 
rith, as he came round from the stables with 
Sir William, and noted her graceful attitude 
and perfect get-up, “‘yet hardly a pleasant one 
—too prond and cold.” 

Nevertheless, he would not at all have ob- 
jected to ride with her, and cast a’glance of 
envy at Farrow as he assisted her to mount, 
and then rode off by her side. 

“Aren't you coming, Mra. Rivers?” ,he 
asked, as that lady appeared for the first time 
that morning, as it was one of her rales never 
to get up until, as somebody once said, the 
world was well aired. 

“No, unfortunately I can’: ride, so I shall 
lose the delight of a canter this bright morn- 
i ” 


“ What a pity! You oughtiolearn, I will 
teach you if yonlike. The other horse I have 
down here, Rufus, is very quiet, and will carry 
a lady.’’ 

“Oh! thanks, It is very kind of you. I 
shall be delightei,” gushed the widow, feeling 
she dared not refuse an offer which might lead 
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to several hours being spent alone with Noel, 
bat at the same time experiencing a tremor, 
for she was an arrant little coward, and 
afraid of horses. 

“ As soon as you can get your habit, then, 
the lessons shall commence. Au révoir,” and 
waving his hand he galloped away, and soon 
overtook Marjory and Joe, who were ambling 
along slowly some fifty yards in the rear of 
Lord Farrow and Miss Lister, while Mrs. 
Rivers went up to her room and wrote off to 
Redfern to make her a habit at once, won- 
dering dismally as she did so how it would be 
paid for if Noel Penrith did not make her 
mistress of himself and his large fortune. 

Meanwhile the riding party went on through 
the glow and briiliance of the August day, 
over mcors where the keather was purpling, 
down shady lanes flanked by bloom-decked 
hedges, by summer fields where the golden 
corn stood glinting and shimmering ready for 
the reaper’s hand, and the scarlet poppies 
flaunted their gay blossoms in the warm sun- 
shine, and the sky was clear and clondless. A 
slight haze lent a charm to the distant land- 
scape, where the succession of hills, lifting 
their tall crests beyond hills, and ravines 
fringed with foliage, with just a peep of the 
blue tossing ocean to the left, made a picture 
that was well worth studying. 

The air was full of mellow fragrance, the 
scent of ripening fruit and grain, and sweet 
sounds. All nature seemed to be rejoicing, 
from the sky-haunting lark to the gay-coated 
grasshopper. The air was exhilarating, exist- 
ence a pleasure, aud the party from the 
Manor, asthey rode on through highways and 
by-ways, were by no means indifferent to the 
rastic beauties around them. 

‘‘ Where are we going, Miss Rainham ?” in- 
quired Penrith, after a time, which he had 
employed by making himself so extremely 
agreeable and attentive to Marjory, that that 
vain little person was much mollified and 
somewhat flattered, and began to think, after 
all, he wasn’t quite such a monster as she had 
thought him. 

‘First to St. Cuthbert’s Well in Drossington 
Wood, and then as we come back Mr, Peyton 
is going to see how the young pheasants are 
getting on. Sir William is always anxious 
about them.” 

Yes,” chimed in Joe, with a laugh, “ for 
three months before the first of October I don’t 
believe my brother gets one night’s good rest. 
He is so anxious about the success or failare of 
his ‘big shoot’ and the rearing of the baby 
pheasants.’’ 

‘Indeed !" remarked Noel, ‘And what 
is the attraction at the well?’’ he continned, 
again addressing himself to Marjory. 

“Tt is a wishing well. Anyone who drinks 
the waters and wishes at thesame time is sure 
to get their wish within the year.” 

“And do you believe that?” asked the 
young man, glancing with some curiosity at the 
dark, mignonne face beside him. 

** Most assuredly I do!” replied Miss Rain- 
ham, with the utmost gravity. 

“She is half Irish, Penrith, and that ac- 
counts for her superstition and her wilfal 
ways!” laughed her youthful lover, 

“Joe, how dare you asperse my character? 
I've a great mind to give you a thrashing!” 
- she lifted her dainty little whip threaten. 
ingly. 

“ Do!” he whispered, bending forward in 
the saddle till his lips almost touched her ear. 
“*Do, and I'll kiss you adozen times for it when 
we get home.” 

* Pooh !”’ she answered, using her favourite 
expression to denote her sovereign contempt, 
and making a derisive moue at him, after 
which ebullition she turned her back on him, 
and devoted ker whole attention to her other 
cavalier until they arrived at the well. 

“We can’t dismount—how can we drink of 
these wonderful waters?” said Miss Lister, as 
they all reined up in adim, moss-grown dell, 
where a silver stream of water welled up from 
the rocks. 

“Iocan,” cried Peyton, springing with won- 








derful agility off the fat cob he bestrode, 
‘Panch will stand still.’ 

And the docile animal did, while his master 
picked his way carefully over the green, slimy 
stones, and filled the collapsible cup he had 
brought. 

* You ought to wish,” observed Lord Far- 
row, a8 Edith took the cup Joe offered her. 

**Ought 1?” 

“Certainly,” struck in Marjory. ‘Think 
of what you most wish for in the whole 
world.” 

“T have thought, I wish,” and as she spoke 
for a moment her eyes rested on Noel Penrith’s 
face, and then she drank the cool, clear 
draught. 

* What lovely eyes!’ thought Noel, as he 
met the glance of those long-frivged, limpid 
grey orbs. ‘‘ Pity they don't belong to awomen 
with a heart and some little life about her.” 

** You must wish!” she went ou, when it 
came to Lord Farrow’s turn to partake of the 
magic waters. 

“T shall be only too glad to do so,”’ he said, 
eagerly, with a look at her that brought a 
faint pink tinge to her cheek. ‘‘But I am 
afraid it won’t be any use. I have been wish- 
ing for one thing for a whole year, and fear I 
am no nearer the attainment of my wish now 
than I was then,” and he ended with a sigh. 

‘Don’t give it up yet. Patience and per- 
severance overcome all difficultics,’’ was Mar- 
jory’s consoling advice. 

“I don’t mean to give up while I have the 
ghost of a chance,” muttered the young man, 
as Jce vaulted into the saddle, and they set 
out on their homeward way. 

*“That’s right. ‘Faint heart,’ etc.,” and 
then she reined back her horse to Joe’s, and 
let the other three ride on in front, which 
they did, and one of the three was not at all 
well pleased at the arrangement, and thought 
that the old saying, ‘‘ Two’s company, three’s 
none,’ a very good one. 

Not that Lord Farrow had much to be 
jealous of, for Miss Lister hardly addressed 
a single sentence to her right-hand cavalier 
though she chatted graciously with the duke’s 
son, still he would have preferred having her 
all to himself. 

But some influence stronger than his 
will drew Penrith to her side. He couldn’t 
tell what it was, for he thought her manner 
repellant, and her beauty, though undeniable, 
of too cold and haughty a type. It wasstrange 
and bewildering, and it made him quite 
callous and indifferent to Nelson Jarrow’s 
black looks. 

Perhaps the very fact of her evident in- 
difference charmed him. He had received so 
much adulation that the change was novel and 
pleasing. Whatever it was, he kept his place, 
even when they reached the home preserves, 
where they dismounted, some of the under- 
keepers coming out to hold their horses, and 
went in to see the number of birds Sir Wil- 
liam’s keepers would have to turn down for his 
“ big shoot”’ in the following October. 

They walked round slowly, examining the 
rows of boxes and hen-coops, and watcbing the 
young pheasants ag they pecked and pottered 
about in the grass, or among the twigs 
arranged for them to disport themselves in. 

‘*Everything going on satisfactorily?” in- 
quired Joe. 

“ Yessir, everythink,” responded Bates, the 
head gamekeeper. ‘ Them birds ’ull be grand 
—jist grand, tho’ I says it myself as oughtn’t, 
as I’ve had the rearin’ of ’em. And many’s 
the night I've sat up and watched ’em, to see 
’em secure and comfortable, and fed punctual. 
Sir William needn't fear. They’ll be plentifal 

enough this year.’’ 

* He will be glad of that. I shall tell him 
all is well.” 

* Yessir.” 

* Look at that poor creature! What a state 
of anxiety she seems to be in!’’ remarked 
Miss Lister, in a pitying tohe, as they turned 
to leave, pointing at an old barn-door hen, who 
kept poking her head through the bars of the 
coop, and cluckizg loudly, in her desperate 


“ 


endeavours to recall the wild brood she had 
hatched to the safe shelter of their birth- 
place. 

‘**By Jove! I wonder if she has any feeling ?”’ 
reflected Penrith, “ or is thatprettily expressed 
pity assumed for our edification?” 

He was answered a few days Ister. 

Miss Lister was coming across the garden to 
the house, and little Mysie seeing her ran to 
meet her aunt, and tripped falling heavily to 
the ground. In a moment Edith was at her 
side, and taking the weeping child in herarms 
caressed it tenderly, a wonderful look of love 
softening the beautiful, proud face, and linger- 
ing in the grey eyes. 

‘‘ Happy the man who wins such a look as 
tiat from her,’’ muttered Penrith, who was 
watching the scene from the terrace, and 
hastened to offer assistance. 

“Let mecarry Mysie, Miss Lister ?”’ 

‘*Nothank you. I will carry her.”’ 

‘* Bat she is too heavy for you.” 

“Not atall. She will be quieter with me. 
I am accustomed to her weight,” and with a 
stately bend of her graceful head, she passed 
on with her sobbing burden, pressing the curly, 
golden head to her breast, and whispering 
pretty nonsense to the little safferer. I 

For a minute or two Narcissus, as Marjory 
had nicknamed him, etood gazing after the 
tall, lithe figure, and then, with something very 
like a sigh, he went over to the lime, under 
whose bracing leaves sat Mrs. Rivers, in the 
daintiest of dainty tea-gowns, with the obese 
poodle on her knees, and tae big fan near at 
hand. 

‘* Miss Lister seems to be fond of children,’’ 
he remarked, after a little small talk. “I 
think it a good trait in a woman’s character.” 

‘*The very best!” replied the widow, im- 
pressively. ‘‘A woman who does not care for 
children must be bad, heartless, worthless! 
It is our duty to love the tiny angels given to 
our care, and the instinct of motherhood is 
strong in every true, sweet woman’s breast. 
Ah! if you only knew how I longed and sighed 
and prayed for the touch of baby fingers on my 
hands, the lisp of baby voices ia my ear. Bat, 
alas! the pains and joys of motherhood were 
denied me!’ she concluded, with a heavy 
sigh and a sentimental air, 

“ Ah! really, very sad indeed!” muttered 
Noel, rather astonished and overcome at this 
burst of sentimentality from a woman who 
was worldly from the crown of her fluffy-tressed 
head to the sole of her satin-shod little foot, 
and who, it was evident, would have voted 
babies an insufferable bore, and have relegated 
them without mercy to the charge of hirelings, 
and tha comforts of a mother-neglected 
nursery. 

‘tT don’t know, though,” she went or aftera 
while, watching him furtively from under her 
light lashes, ‘* that Miss Lister real/y cares for 
children.” : 

“Don't you? Why?” he demanded, in a 
disappointed tone. “ She seems to be very 
fond of Mysie and Lionel. Most devoted to 
them.” ; ae 

‘Yes, she seems 80; but that is all, I think. 

“ Why what do you mean?” 

“It may be to her interest to appear 
intensely fond of them. Of course it pleases 
Sir William.” 

“ Well, what of that?” f 

‘What of that?” echoed Mrs, Rivers, 
sneeringly. ‘ What ofthat! Why it ensures 
her a home, wins hera warm welcome here— 
here in a house where money is plentiful—and 
also luxuries that would never make her life 
pleasant elsewhere, as she couldn’t afford 
them. She is penniless, absolately penniless’ 
—the widow was waxing spiteful, consequently 
slightly untrathfal—‘“ without a brass far- 
thing, so she finds it answer very well to fawn 
on her rich brother-in-law, make much of his 
children, and thus earn for herself comfortable 
quarters!” 

“ You surprise me,” said Noel, rather coldly ; 
‘‘ Miss Lister dresses with such exquisite taste, 





and so well, that I was quite under the im- 
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pression that she had some money of her | 
own.” 

“ The impression was an erroneous one. The 
fine gowns she wears are presents from Lady 
Peyton. She could never afford to buy that 
beautiful Irish point which trimmed the robe 
she wore last night.” 

"No, I suppose not, as she is penniless.” | 

‘*No, nor that grand set of sables, that came | 
from Cook’s a week-~ago. She is like the 
person in the Bible, I forget who, as I don’t | 
read it often,” she continued, with a metallic, 
artificial, particularly unpleasant laugh, ‘‘ who 
had not a place wherein to lay his head. 
Neither has she, wont, such as are provided 
by the charity of her friends,” 

‘That is rather sad,’’ observed the young 
man, reflectively. ‘*Every woman ought to 
have some sort of a home of herown. Why 
doesn’t she marry ?” 

“Tt is not her fault, nor that of Lady Pey- 
ton, that she has not entrapped some rich 
oe ago,’’ rejoined his companion, siguifi- 
cantly. 

“Tf she has tried I wonder at her not suc- 
ceeding, for she possesses a rare loveliness.” 

“ Perhaps her efforts are too apparent.” 

This was said with an immense amount of 
envy, hatred, and malice. 

_ “Hardly in the case of Lord Farrow. He 
is evidently deeply in love, and she does not 
encourage him muth, if at all!” 

“ Of course not. Don’t you see the rea- 
son?” 

“e No,” 

“He is the Duke of Earnshaw’s third son. 
If he were the eldest she would amile very 
sweetly on him, in order to win the strawberry 





leaves and become your grace.” 

“IT think you are wrong,” said Penrith, 
gravely, as he rose to go, not over wellpleased 
at the amount of spleen and jealousy exhibited 
by the passte-widow against her hostess’s sister. | 
“T-do not believe Miss Lister would give her | 
— to‘any man uulees éhe-gave her heart as . 
we ” ' 

“Pehaw !—nonsense! ‘Ste would marry | 
anyone with a long rent-roll.” 

**T am not of that opinion,” he returted | 
with great coldness, as he left her and went 
towards the house. 


“ Shows what a fool you are !” she muttered | 
furiously between her teeth; for she felt she | 
had made a step in the wrong direction, a regu- | 
lar faux pas, and she was wrathful accordingly | 
—so wrathful, that she actually shook the | 
unfortunate psodle savagely as she put him | 
on the ground and swept up to her room to | 
array herself in gorgeous attire for dinuer, and 
try and regain lost ground. 


But her efforts were useless, and her filmy | 
black gown, with its artistic adornment of 
bleod-red pomegranate flowers, was wasted ‘on 
the desert air—in other words, Noel Penrith 
never came near her once during the evening, 
and she had to be satisfied with the attention 
she received from Major Charteris, an elderly 
beau with a wonderful brown wig, and a dis- 
agreeable habit of shouting out, ‘‘ Eh—what! ” 
before the unfortunate person he was address- 
ing had time to answer his question, and Mr. 
Devereux, a widower, with a large estate, the 
manifold attractions of which were counter- 
balanced in Mrs, Rivers’ eyes by the fact that 
he was the father of three large daughters’as 
well, all rising thirty, and eager to matry 
themselves, though not so eager to allow their 
father to “ go and do likewise.” 

Mel Penrith thatevening hovered unceasingly 
about Edith, greatly to the annoyance of Lord 
Farrow, Captain Beauchamp, and some other 
gay mashers, who had come for a shot at the 
grouse, and who were quite ready in the mean- 
time to worship at the shrine of beauty, and 
bask in the light of a pair of lovely eyes. 

“Won't you sing?” asked Farrow, hoping 
he might be able by a strategic movement to 
gether all to himself for a time. 

**Not to-night, if you will excuse me,” she 
answered, a little wearily. 

“Bat we cannot excuse you,” he'said, with 





his usual tender air, which somehow or other 
made Noel feel irritated and annoyed. 

**T am afraid you must.” 

“Won't you even favour us with one song, 
Miss Lister?” pleaded the master of Penrith 
Castle, a smile on his dark face, which lit it up, 
and made him wonderfully handsome. 

“Do you wish it?” she questioned, in a low 
tone, lifting her eyes to his, 

“TI do, indeed!” he answered in an equally 
low voice. “You're singing has a peculiar 
charm for me!” 

“In that case, I will gratify your wish. 
What shall it be?” 

He chose “ Absent yet present,” which she 
rendered in her usual finished style, and then 
orate she asked him to sing. 

“I know you do,” she added with another 
soft look straight up into his eyes, a look that 
made his heart bound and his palses throb. 
“ Mrs, Rivers has told me so,” 

“Yes, I do a little,” he admitted, reluc- 
tantly, ‘But I don’t profess to be a singer.” 

“That is all the better. Now what will 
you try?” 

“This,” he answered, taking “With the 
sunshine and ‘the swallows” from her hand, 
and placing it on the piano, ‘‘Will you 
accompany me?” 

She assented at-once, and played the open- 
ing bars. Then his voice, a fine baritone, rang 
through the room. 

“ And my heart will not be.q1iet, 
But in a ‘purple riot,’ 
Keeps ever madly beating, 
At the thought of that sweot meeting, 
When my beloved. cometh home to me,” 

“Mr, Penrith singe with great feeling, don’t 
you think so?” ‘asked ‘the widow of Captain 
Beauchamp, whohad come to sit beside her, 

“Oh, yes ! I suppose so,” rejoined the lines- 
man, carelessly. ‘‘He certainly sang with 
great energy, as though hereally meant it. I 
suppose he is going to become another captive 
of Miss Lister’s?”’ 

But the widow maintained a stony silence. 
Not even to herself would she acknowledge 
that her eoveted prize was slipping from her 
grasp ; and the gay captain, finding her dull and 
uninteresting, left her atlast, andsettled down 
by one of the Devereux girls. 

‘Later that evening, as Edith sat out on the 
little baleony before her windew enjoying the 
balmy coolness of the summer night, she heard 
the tread of feet on the terrace walk 
beneath, andthe murmer of masculine voices, 

‘*¥es, she is very lovely!’ she heard 
Beauchamp say. ‘ But a dangerous woman— 


| very dangerous!” 


“Dangerous! - ‘What is there dangerous 
about her!” asked another; and, she recog- 
nised the voice as Penrith'’s. 

‘“* Well, she has the je ne scat quot, & name- 
less charm. Her beanty, too, grows on a 
fellow ia sucha way that he is hopelessly in 
love with her before he:has any idea of it, and 
utterly at hermercy!” 

‘Indeed !” ejaculated Noel, with a laugh that 
sounded tovthe listener slightly sarcastic. “I 
don’t think J should ever be hopalessly in love 
with a woman, and not know it.” 

**T am not: so sure ofthat!’ rejoined his 
companion, ‘‘Aud take care in the present 
case, my friend, or you will be a victim. to-her 
matchless beauty, and your belief in your owa 
powers of resistarce.”’ 

“Hardly! I don’t think I.shall ever be at 
any woman’s' meroy !’’- 

And then they: passed on, aud Miss Lister 
with a shiver, which shook her slender frame 
from ‘head to foot, went into her room, and 
drew the curtains across the ;window, and 
buried her face, which was strangely pale, in 
her hands, and remained thus till the grey 
light of early dawn stole dimly in. 


——— 


CHAPTER IV. 

THe days wore on qhickly and merrily at 
Peyton Manor. The twelveth came, and Sir 
William and his guests were out early on the 
purple moors, and knocked over many and 





many brace of grouse aud black game; as 
most of them were ardent sportsmen and some 
of them crack shots. 

Among the latter Penrith ranked. Yet 
somehow or other, during those golden August 
days, his aim was faz. from sure or steady, and 
he made nothing like the bag that. Beauchamp, 
Farrow, Aspinall, and even the elderly Beau 
Charteris managed to get. 

Something seemed to come between him and 
the birds, as he raised his gun to his shoulder ; 
the glint of chesnut tresses, and the remem- 
brance of a cheek of waxen pallor, made him 
half blind and wholly careless. As he went, 
stumbling knee-deep among the heather on the 
wind-swept moors, he carried with him always 
the memory of the tender -leok from a pair of 
lovely grey eyes; ® look that:had_made ‘his 
heart*beat in a “purple riot,” aud his brain 
reel and swim, ‘as it had never done before; a 
look that he longed and hungered to see again, 
at any pain and any cost to himself, if it-were 
ouly once~once more, in bis whole lifetime. 
He, once the most ardent of sportsmen, was 
ever ready, long ere the last red streak of sun- 
set glow faded from the skies, to return to the 
Manor, He'was never among thelast toarrive 
jn the library, where tea was “lispensed by 


Lady Peyton ; and where'the gentlemen were. 


allowed to come for their cheering and refresh- 
ing cup, in shooting coats and thiek beots,‘and 
signs of the toilof the day thick-upon them; 
but was invariably one of the first, and would 
drop into an easy chair beside: Rdith, and talk 
to her in a low tone, utterly oblivious ofthe 
withering glances and heartbroken sighs with 
which Mrs, Rivers alternately favoured him. 

Truth to tell, he had not behaved quite-well 
to the little woman. In his infatuation for 
Edith he had quite forgotten his promise to 
teach her to ride, and the-smart habit the 
London ‘tailor had sent-was lying a: in 
a box, and was never likely to be by 
the frisky widow, or to be of the smatlest uee 
to’her ; but then that didn’t matter much, as 
it was equally likely tuat it would never be 
paid for, Penrith didn’t think he had meted 
badly, as he really was not a conceited man, 
and had no idea that Mrs. Rivers was doing 
her best to entrap bim. His thoughts were of 
other things, ‘chiefly about Edith. 

‘<Tt is extraordinary,” he would say to'bim- 
self, “strange and extraordinary what an 
inflaence this woman exercises over me! <Iam 
drawn to her side against my will, and my 
better judgment. I care more forher opinion 
than Ido for anyone else’s, and feel that I would 
give almost my hope of another life in a-better 
sphere to kiss thoee sweet lips.” 

It would be vearly inrpossible to describe 
his feelings at that time. He did not: like 
Mies Lister’s haughty tones and curt manner, 
and the way in which at times she relentless] 
snubbed him, He would make up his mind 
twenty times in a week to quit her vicinity 
and «go ‘to ‘his lonely, sea-washed Cornish 
Castle, and never see her again; bat cis 
resolve would vanish into thin-air, atoneikind 
glance from the deep, grey eyes,:ome tender 
smile from the rosy mouth. And at intervals, 
rare intervals, rareas the angels” visits, le got 
both tender smile and ‘kind glance:from this 
woman who, to him, whatever she might have 
been to others, was a sort of problem: in petti- 
coats ; for ones or twice, on looking up suddenly, 
he had found her eyes on him, with such‘\an 
expression in their limpid depths, that made 
him ‘think she a love him, = then ten 
minutes after she would iguore his presence 
altogether, or speak to him in such freezing 
tones that he was glad when she turned her 
back on him and allowed Lord Farrow or 
Captain Beauchamp to monopolize her atten- 
tion. But he could not resist the charm of 
her wonderful white loveliness, and went to 
his fate in a “blind, headlong way, as many a 
good man has done before. ? 

* * * * a 

‘¢ Are alone, Miss Lister ?” 

Penrith’s voice fell suddenly on her ear; and 
made her start violently. She was sittingin 
the octagonal boudoir, beaatiful .room ‘all 
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panelled in purple velvet and gold, with a 
heavy tracery of gold leaves round the cornice 
and the doors, and running up the walls; the 
ceiling bad been painted by a celebrated 
Italian artist, and represented Venus in a cea- 
shell drawn by Cupids. Strewn about was 
costly bric-d@ brac and rare china, and in the 
priceless vases were pale roses and stately 
dahlias. It was a fitting sbrine for a lovely 
woman, and Edith looked more than lovely, 
her clear-cut profile thrown ont into strong 
relief by the background of heavy velvet 
drapery. 

She had been thinking, sitting there in the 
dim twilight, watching the day die down in the 
western sky, flushed with the last rosy glow of 
sunset, and a dreamy look was in her. eyes, as 
she gazed at Noel. 

‘*Are you alone?” he repeated, looking in 
at the window, round which the vine.leaves 
clustered thickly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, slowly and reluctantly, 
“T am alone.” 

‘‘ Then may I come and share your solitude?” 
and without waiting for permission, he stepped 
lightly through the long French window, and 
stood before her. 

She made a half movement to rise, and then 
sank back among the soft cushions of the easy 
chair, in which she reclined, turning strangely 
pale, for she felt a crisis was at hand, For 
some days Penrith bad been trying to entrap 
her into a téte-d-téte, and she had successfully 
avoided it, but now she knew she must listen 
to what he had to say, that there was no escape 
for her. 

‘Have I offended you?” he asked, Icoking 
down at her, 

*No, why do youask?”’ 

* Because you have avoided me lately, and 
have been, I fancy, more cold.towards me.” 

'* I was riot aware of it.” 

- Her.manner was icy and repellent; she was 
trying to stave off the declaration she saw was 
coming. 

‘* Perhaps not, yet it has been painfully 
apparent to. me. Your coldness makes me 
tremble for: myself.” 

‘Indeed! Then you cannot be a very brave 
man.” 

** Love, Miss Lister, like a guilty conscience, 
‘makes cowards of us all!’” 

‘Indeed !” ‘she said again, struggling hard 
for composure, and tearing her lace handker- 
chief to fregments.iu her agitation, “1 never 
heard that before,” 

* Then letime tell you now,’’ hesaid, gently, 
taking her hand in his, ‘‘ what a coward my 
love has made of me——” 

‘*No, no, don’t!’ she interrupted, giving one 
entreating glance at the handsome face 
above her, and-trying to draw away her hand. 

“I bave'feated:to speak of my affection lest 
you might think me presumptuous and daring 
feared that I might startle you, and that 
you would, refuse to beeome my cherished, 
dearly-loved wife, and even withdraw from me 
what I possess now andl prize.so much, your 
friendship.” 

‘He paused fora moment, as though expect- 
ing her toepeak, but she was silent and quiet, 
and did not try to release her fingers from his 
clasp. 

vl have been faint-hearted,” he went on, 
after awbile, * bat I have taken courage now, 
and I dare to plead my cause with you. Once 
or twice I have fondly thought I was not utterly 
indifferent to you, and that has helped tomake 
me brave. Tell me,am1?’’ 

He bent down and tried to look into her eyes, 
but she turned her eyes away from him. 

‘‘ Edith, dearest, answer me! Was I wrong 
in thinking I am not entirely indifferent to 

a ? ” 
= words spoken so tenderly had a strange 
effect on her ; they banished the spell his win- 
ning, high-bred voice was casting over her, 
ro brought to her memory Marjory’s unlacky 
wo — 

“ He would never ask a woutan to be his 
wife unless he was pretty certain of her say- 
ing ‘ yer.’ ” 





She roge to her feet perfectly calm and col- 
lected and drew her hand from his, saying at 
the same time in quiet, cutting tones,— 

“T regret.to say that you were wrong.” 
“Wrong, Edith!’’ he ejaculated, his face 


becoming deathly pale under all its healthy: 


sun-brown. “Wrong ! Do you not care for 

‘*No!” 

The word was short, sharp, cruel; he stag- 
gered under it as though from a blow. 

*You.can’t mean that,’ he said, at last, 
rather faintly. “ Ooly reflect, think what my 
love for youis! more to me than life! Give 
me a little hope. I will wait any time if you 
will come to me in the future. I can bear the 
dreariness of the years that must intervene,” 

‘Impossible! I can give you no hope.” 

“ You surely can’t mean that,” he repeated. 
‘After what has passed between us, the 
eucouragement you have given me, the hopes 
you have awakened, you can’t mean to cast 
me off in this way?”’ 

‘‘T have given-you no encouragement,” she 
rejoined, with stinging contempt, ‘ Your 
vanity bas led you astray strangély. It is 
upparelleled impertinence on your part to 
imagine that I cared for you, or that it would 
please me to become your wife, How dare 
you insinuate such a thing?’’ she went on, 
looking at him with eyes full of wrath, 

“ Edith—I—listen to me.”’ 

‘*No, I will not listen to you, Your pro- 
posal is an insult, simply an insult from a man 
who has declared openly that he would never 
woo &® woman unlegs she gave him to under- 
stand plainly that she would feel grateful and 
obliged for the honour. I am neither the one 
nor the other.” 

“I see you are not,” he said, quietly, biting 
his lip till the blood started, to steady its 
quivering. ‘I have made a mistake.” 

‘* You have—a very great mistake,” 

‘* My hopes are quite in vain?” 

‘* Utterly and entirely. rans on earth 
would induce me to marry you. fling you 
back your love with the contempt it merits.” 

‘* Thank you, Miss Lister, And this is your 
answer? ’’ 

“Yes. Does it satisfy yon?” 

‘¢T¢ more than satisfies me, I am quite 
content,” he answered, with exceeding bitter- 
ness. ‘*I shall not trouble you with my 
obnoxious ill-starred love in the future,” and 
turning he left the room as he came. 

For a minute or two Miss Lister stood, 
gazing stonily. before her, then with a low 
moan of anguish she dropped on her knees, 
and buried her face in the.soft cushions.of the 
chair, 

She had sold her heart's birthright for a 
miserable mess of pottage—-pratified pride— 
and the gratification was likely to cost her 
dear. She: knew now, in this hour of .the 
triumph of her pride, and.defeat of her love, 
that her heart belonged solely and wholly to 
Noel Penrith, and the dismal. conviction was 
creeping over her that it would never return 
to her keeping, and she wept bitterly as she 
had never wept before, at the ruin.of her 
hopes, the ending of her love-dream. | 

* 


Edith was rather late.at breakfast. the 
following morning, She had passed a. sleep- 
less night, and when she came down,.as bad 
luck would have it, the only chair vacant.tvas 
one next Penrith, and she was obliged to take 
it. He, however, seemed to have recovered 
his. usual nonchalance, and was quite equal to 
the occasion. He wished her “ good morn- 
ing,” gave her a liberal help of pigeon pie, 
passed her coffee cup, and crowned it all by 
making some remark about the weather, 

Miss Lister, usually so cold and self-pos- 
sessed, trembled and changed colour, and 
wished herself anywhere but beside her re- 
jected lover. 

‘*P'm sorry you must go, Noel,” remarked 
Sir William, daring breakfast, in a clear, loud 
voice, 

‘‘ Yes, so-am I; -but -business must be 
attended to.’’ 





“Of course. Couldn’t your steward do it, 
though?” 

_ “Well, he might; still, I generally super- 
intend these sort of matters myself.” 

* You are quite right. Ihope, at any rate, 
that you won’t go till to-morrow ?” 

“If you wish it, I can manage to stay till 
then!” 

‘* Edith,” said her ladyship, abruptly, as 
they were left alone for a few minutes, ‘ you 
have refused Noel Penrith?” 

“And what if I have?” she asked, 
defiantly. 

“What!” replied her sister, somewhat 
astonished by her manner. ‘ Why, I think 
you are the most foolish girl in the United 
Kingdom, and a very heartless one as well, 
for you led him on step by step, and have 
rejected as honest and true a love as ever 
was offered to woman. He worships the 
ground you tread on, and when I saw him 
this morning and he told me he must leave 
I knew it was your doing. You have disap- 
pointed me—disappointed me sadly. I never 
thought you could act in this unwomanly way. 
He is too good and noble to have received such 
treatment at any woman’s hands,” and, for the 
first time in her life, Lady Peyton looked 
rather coldly at her beautiful sister,and Edith, 
taking little Mysie by the hand, went out to a 
remote part of the terrace, and leaning there 
looked at the blue distant hills, while ‘* slowly 
the brimming tears gathered and fell,” splash- 
ing on her clasped hands, 

*: Auntie’s kying,’’ announced her niece to 
Marjory, as that wilful young lady joined 
them. 

“Crying! Good gracious! Hadith, what i® 
the matter?” 

“T am orying to expiate my'sins and for my 
folly. ” 
‘What folly ? ” 

“The bad way in which I have treated Mr. 
Penrith,” 

‘* What has he done?’’ 

‘“He has proposed to me.” 

‘*And you—you haven't refused <him, 
surely ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

‘* Edith, you have never been so foolish ! ” 

“ Yes, I have, and why do you call me 
foolish ? You'told me of all his shortcomings, 
and advised me to lure him on to love me.” 

“T did, I-did,” acknowledged Marjory, dole- 
fully, “ but Ihave found out since that I was 
wrong. He is neither a ‘wretch ’nora‘ cad,’ but 
a gentlemanly, nice fellow, and I saw he 
adored you, and thought you would care for 
him, and ‘that you “had given up all idea of 
carrying out ‘that foolish plan. Why, you 
hayven’t said a word about it for the fast 
month ! I quite thought you had relinquished 
all thoughts of it.” 

“T wish I had,” said Miss Lister, with a 
sigh. ‘*I should be much happier now if I 

ad.” 

“T wish £0, too, Heis'sogood. I am hor- 
tibly angry with myself for having misurder- 
stood his Jesting words. ‘Who do you think it 
was headed the list for the Drossington burnt- 
out cottagers with five hundred pounds? Mr. 
Penrith. “Aud he’s given another two hundred 
towards the restoration of Peyton Church, and 
the Darrells, who live near his place in Corn- 
wall, say all his“people simply worship -him, 
and all run to greet him for——”’ 

“Oh! don’t, don’t!’’ cried Miss Lister» 
covering her ears with her hands, ‘‘it is coals 
of fire heaped upon my head to hear the man 
I have scorned and rejected, and lost by my 
folly for ever, praised, and all his good 
qualities brought to light now when it is too 
late!” 

“T daresay it’s hard,” said Miss Rainham, 
rather cruelly, considering she had been the 
cause of all the mischief, “ but it’s not more 
than you deserve, and—What is Joe running 
about in that mad style for, I wonder?” she 
concluded, abruptly, as her future spouse came 
out of the home-park, and ran towards the 
house as hard as he could. “ What is it Joe? 
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what is the matter?” asked his intended, as 
she went to meet him. 

“‘ Willie has met with an accident!” 

“An accident! What has happened to 
him!” asked both Edith and Marjory 
together, 

“He was riding down the Drossington 
road, when his horse suddenly stumbled and 
fell, throwing him violently to the ground.” 

“Ts he mach hurt?” 

“ He is insensible at present, and we don’t 
quith know the extent of his injuries, but we 
fear his leg is broken. Penrith and some of 
the others are bringing him up. You must go 
and see about getting a room ready, while I 
break it to Marian ;” and without more ado the 
young fellow went straight to Lady Peyton’s 
morning-room, and told her of the accident, 
the news of which she received with outward 
calmness, though with a terrible inward fear, 
for she knew Sir William was a heavy man, 
and that such a fall might end fatally, 

Her worst fears, however, were not realised. 
On examination it was found that the Baronet 
had broken his right leg and dislocated his 
shoulder. Beyond those the injuries were 
slight, and as the leg was skilfully set he soon 
began to mend, and his wife’s mind was set at 
rest. 

His accident, however, caused some differ- 
ence in the arrangements at the Manor, Pen- 
rith stayed on at the earnest request of his 
friend, and because he did not like to leave 
when he was in a critical state ; but most of 
the other guests left, including Mrs. Rivers 
and her fat poodle: She left if not as she 
came though, for she went away the affianced 
wife of Mr. Devereux. She had given up all 
hope of catching Noel, and, therefore, had 
promised to take her elderly admirer, with 
his large estate and his large daughters, 

So those that remained at the Manor were 
Edith, who could not of course leave her sister 
in her time of trouble, Marjory, who being Sir 
William’s ward always made the Manor her 
home, Joe because Majory was there, and 
Penrith, who stayed much against jhis will, 
because the sick man seemed tocrave so much 
for his society. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue days wore away slowly, but surely, to 
some at Peyton Manor, and among these was 
Miss Lister. It was on agony to her 
to meet daily, nay, hourly, the man she 
had rejected with such unmerited scorn and 
contempt. Her punishment was almost more 
than she could béarj; she suffered the bitterness 
of death, when she met the glance of his eye, 
cold and meaningless, instead of full of 
passionate adoration as it had been. 

His manner was perfect to her before others, 
easy and unembarrassed—he never noticed, 
or seemed to notice, the quicseme re her lips 
when he spoke to her, or the paling of her 
cheek to ashen white, and its sudden flush at 
times ; he was perfectly polite, and utterly in- 
different; he ignored entirely their past 
pleasant intercourse, and its unlucky ending, 
consigning it to the limbo of oblivion. And 
what is more galling to & woman than to be 
forgotten by the man to whom she was once 
all the world? 

That she was forgotten, to all intents and 
purposes, and that she was also unforgiven, 
Edith was sure of, for he never spoke to her 
save before others. He was cold and hard as 
marble when alone with her, and that checked 
her timid longing to ask for his pardon and 
plead for peace—only peace between them. 

One day she managed to summon courage 
and speak to him on the subject, He had 
comein from shooting, and made his way 
straight to the library for his usual cup: of 
afternoon tea; she was kneeling on the 
hearthrug before the fire, for the late Septem- 
ber days were getting chill and damp, and at 
first he did not see her, but the moment his 
eyes fell on the kneeling figure he rose to go. 

‘Mr. Penrith,” she faltered, “ will—you— 
stay ?—I——” 





“Stay?” he interrupted, with contemptuous 
surprise. ‘‘No. Why should I stay?” 

** Because—I—I—have something to say to 
you.” 

“To say to me? Impossible, Miss Lister, 
you must have made a mistake, You can 
have nothing to say to me/” 

And withont waiting for her to speak again 
he turned and left the room, and Edith buried 
her face in the fleecy hearth-rag, and wept 
bitter tears of regret and repentance. 

‘‘T am afraid I have done a great deal of 
mischief about Mr. Penrith,” said Marjory, 
rather dismally, to her fiancé, a few days later, 
as they paced up and down the grey, moss- 
grown terrace-walk, before the house. 

“I think you have, indeed, madame,” 
rejoined Joe, severely. 

“Edith received a bad impression abont 
him, all through me and that venomous little 
Rivers toad. Had it not been for that, she 
might have loved and married him.” 

“She might have married him, but I am 
not so sure about the love.” 

“Tam, and what is more, I’m sure she’s in 
love with him now.” 

‘* Stuff! Women don't suub and act badly 
towards men they love. That theory’s a 
rubbishy one, She’s too cold to care for him 
or anyone else, for the matter of that.” 

Master Joe managed to throw a vast amount 
of derision into his voice and manner, and it 
made Marjory long to tell him of Edith’s tears 
and repentance, but she felt it would be rather 
mean to do it, so held her peace and paced 
along silently beside him. 

** Now, Noel is in love with her still, if you 
like,” he went on, after awhile. 

i He manages to conceal it extremely well, 
then.” 

“Of course he does. Heis very determined, 
and brings his will to bear on it, and controls 
all outward sign, but he is not the same man. 
If I could believe in such a thing I should say 
his heart was broken.” 

‘“‘ Then why, in the name of goodvess, doesn’t 
he try to make it up with her, and ask her to 
marry him again?” 

“ My dear Marjory, what a goose you are!” 
said her youthful lover, with a patriarchal air 
of wisdom and knowledge that was highly 
incensing to that young woman. 

“And why am I a goose, pray?” she 
demanded, rather wrathfully. 

“ Because you know very little about men 
and their ways, soshouldn’t talk about them.” 

“Oh! indeed. Perhaps it would be better 
if I knew nothing at all about them?” in- 
dignantly. 

‘* Perhaps it would. A little knowledge is 
dangerous. Bat to explain to you why Noel 
won't try to make up his quarrel with Edith. 
No man likes to be snubbed. We dread it— 
the whole sex dreads it,’’ and Joe flang his arms 
aloft, in such a frantic manner, that his-com- 
panion shrank away from him somewhat. “If 
you scorned me I should never get overit. I 
should turn woman-hater on the spot, and live 
in a tub, like Diogenes. I'd never risk facing 
another fair one.” 

“ Wouldn’t you, really ?”’ 

** No, really I wouldn’t, and I have no donbt 
that his sentiments are ditto. ditto. I am sure 
he to her, although you keep so silent 
on the subject, and she must havé given him 
pepper-pot, or he wouldn't have found it neces- 
sary to want to go and attend to some imagin- 
ary business in such a hurry. It isn’t likely 
he would ever give her a second opportunity of 
declining his hand and heart, He is too proud 
for that.’ 

‘Yes, I am afraid so,” assented Marjory, 
with a doleful sigh. 

“ Why afraid?” 

** Because she loves him, and will never care 
for, or marry anybody else, and she’ll be an 
—n and she’s a great deal‘too lovely for 

a Rang 

“Staff! I tell you again, stuff! She is 
utterly indifferent to him. Her manner is ice 


I 
“ What would you expect it tobe? Do you 





think a woman cares to wear her heart on her 
sleeve any more than a man does?”’ 

“I don’t know what they ‘care,’ I only know 
what they do, and I guess the heart is generally 
very much en évidence, when there is a heart in 
the question.” 

‘«You mean to insinuate that there is not a 
heart in this case?” 

“Most assuredly not a female one.” 

** And I tell you, you are wrong.” 

**And I tell you, I am right.” 

“ You are not, Joe, you are wrong, and it is 
abominable of you to go against mein this way, 
when I want to undo some of the mischief I 
have done.” ; 

** Well, we needn’t quarrel,” he said, stooping 
to kiss her, “and I’ll do anything you wish me 


to. 

“Will you? Really?” 

** Yes, I will indeed.” 

“ You'll try to make it all right between Mr. 
Penrith and Edith?” 

“Yes, if I get the opportunity. Bact he 
never speaks of ker to me. And good-bye, 
little one. I must be off now. There goes 
Noel with a whole tribe of dogs at his heels. 
Only two of us for the big shoot! How sorry 
I am Willie can’t come and help to knock over 
his cherished pheasants.” 

“ Yes, it must be a crael disappointment for 
him, to be confined to his room just now.” 

“ Awful, poorfellow. Good-bye, sweetheart. 
Be on the terrace to greet us when we return,” 
and, waving his hand, the young fellow seized 
his gan ard rushed after Penrith, who, sur- 
rounded by spaniels and game-keepers, was just 
entering the wood. , 

It was a brilliant October day, a bit of 
‘Indian summer.” The sky clear and cloud- 
less, the air fresh and exhilarating. The 
tawny wheat stubbles glistened like spun silk, 
the green was just getting flecked with gold, 
and here and there a dash of crimson; the 
bazel nuts hung in great ‘brown invitin 
clusters, the honeysuckle was sparse an 
colourless, the rivalets were beginning to talk, 
and the runnels to brawl, the leaves were rust- 
ling down in showers, there was a thin blue 
haze lending a charm to the distant belt of 
hills, and everywhere were there sigus of swift 
approaching autumn. 

“ This’ is splendid sport,” said Joe, as he 
knocked over a fine cock pheasant, which the 
dogs had forced out of a ditch before him. 
‘t Beats the battue system, hollow.” 

‘* Yes, rather,” agreed Penrith; “that isn’t 
sport, it does away with all the poetry of 
pheasant shooting. I wonder Willie advocates 
it so warmly.” 

‘‘ Well, you see, it’s the fashion, for one 
thing,” said his brother, witha laugh, ‘‘ And 
when you ask fashionable fops to a‘ big shoot,’ 
you must provide plenty of game for them.” 

“True. Still, I think quantity is no com- 

ensation for the loss of quality ; and in the 

attue system much of the charm of field sport 

is destroyed without any real equivalent being 
ined,” 

“True, olf man. There goes another fine 
fellow. Thisissplendid!” | 

And Joe really seemed to find it so, for 
Penrith couldn’t persuade him to desist until 
the dusky twilight began to creep over the 
few Ih Crete twenty b That 

“ Well, we've wwenty brace. "3 
pretty for two,” said Peyton, as he and 
Noel, shouldering their gans, set out on their 
homeward way. 

“Very good indeed,” assented the latter, 
and then, somehow or other, conversa 
languished between them, and they tramped 
on in silence, till they came in sight of the 
house. 

“Tam going through the hedge,” said Joe, 
then, “it’s much the shortest way. I see 
someone on the terrace, and Marjory promised 
to wait for me there,” and he pushed through 


@ gap. 

e Take care how you come th ih,” he 

called back. ‘ Your gun is loaded.” Bat the 
came too late! 

There was a sharp report, a heavy fall, then 
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a and Noel Penrith lay by the hedg»- 
sido, with his white face turned up tothe 
clear sky, where the stars were beginning to 


twinkle, - 

“Good heavens!” cried Joe; flinging aside 
his gun, and falling on his knees by the 
wounded man, ‘‘are you much hurt?” 

But no auswer came from the pallid lips, 
and with a horrible fear tugging at his heart- 

the young man turned and ran like 
the wind towards the Manor. 

Only Miss Lister was on the terrace as he 
reached it, 

“Edith,” he said, trying to speak quietly, 
“@ terrible accident has happened. Penrith 
has shot himself. You are always calm and 
pone eee go down and stay with him, 
while I fetch assistance. Helies by the hedge, 
ia the home-field.” 

Miss Lister listened with horror-stricken 
eyes and aface from which every vestige of 
colour had fled; then as an arrow from a bow 
she sprang forward and flew, rather than 
walked, down the steps, across the lawn, 
through the garden to the home-field. 

With unerring instinct she went straight to 
the spot, where the man she loved better than 
life itself lay so still, with the blood welling 
up from a wound in his left breast; and crim- 
soning the grass, and forming a ghastly pool 
under him. 

She dropped down beside him, pillowing the 
heavy head on her lap, and trying to staunch 
the bleeding with her hands, the dawn of an 
awful agony at her heart, for she feared he was 
dead. She clasped his cold hands in hers, but 
there was no sign of life; and as she realised 
what existence would be without him, she bent 
down lower over the ashen face, on which the 
moonbeams played and wailed, — 

“Noel, Noel, my beloved, my darling! Look 
tp, speaktome, Oh! Heaven, have mercy and 
spare my darling.” 

As she spoke, the dark eyes unclosed slowly 
and languidly, and he looked up at the beauti- 
ful, piteous face above him. It was as though 
his soul had been recalled from the distant 
shore towards which it was wandering by the 
sound of her voice. It seemed to her a mute 
farewell, and bending still lower she kissed the 
rapidly chilling lips, ere he relapsed again into 
ingsensibility, 

‘*Is he dead?” she asked, in a breathless 
whisper, a3 Joe appeared with the servants to 
bear him to the house. 

“T fear so,” he answered sadly, as he glanced 
at the rigid features, and without a moan or 
sigh Miss Lister fell unconscious beside the 
body of her lover. 

“ So, after all, she did care for him,” muttered 
Joe. ‘* What a pity she didao’t show it before 
it was too late!’ 

? * * * 

For many weeks after that terrible day 
Noel Penrith’s life trembled in the balancs, 
and he hovered ’twixtlife and death. He be- 
came delirious, and in his ravings showed 
plainly how his heart and soul were bound up 
in Edith. He wonldcry aloud for her, beseech- 
ing her to be kind to him, and not scorn him, 
aud he would toss restleasly from side to side 
ou his pillow, and moan grievously, until she 
came and held his hand, and soothed him 
tenderly. Her presence had a magical infla- 
ences over him, and though an hospital nurse 
was brought from London, atill the real nurse 
was Miss Lister. 

It was fearfally painfal to her to hear his 
incoherent ravings about herself ; it was such 
a.reproach, and yet she would hardly permit 
anyone to perform any service for him bat 
herself, She wore herself to ashadow, tending 
him day and night. She anticipated every want, 
forest every wish, and when at last, after a 
day of awful agony, when the crisis came, and 
he was declared cut of danger, the doctor said 
it was the constant care, and tender nursing 
that he had received which enabled him to pull 
through, and drift back slowly, but surely, to 
health and strength. 

Tt gave unqualified pleasure and relief to all 
the inmates of the Manor to hear he was on 








& fair way to recovery—to none morethan to 
Edith. It seemed to her a sort of expiation of 
her folly and heartless conduct. But from the 
day Noel recovered consciousness, and was 
pronounced out of danger she never went into 
his room save when he slept ; then she would 
steal in and gaze lovingly and longingly at the 
white, wan face so thin and worn and changed, 
and weep silently. 

November was far advanced before the 
invalid was strong enough to be brought down- 
stairs, and then he walked but slowly, leaning 
cn a huge stick, and sometimes helped by Joe’s 
strong arm, 

‘* We are a pair of cripples!’’ he said to his 
host, on his first appearance downstairs after 
his recovery. 

“ Yes, indeed,” assented the Baronet, with a 
cheery laugh, as he limped forward to meet his 
guest. ‘ This broken leg is a sad thing for me. 
My wife is so nervous about me that she de- 
clares I mustn’t don the pink for ever so long. 
Iam afraid, therefore, that this winter will be 
a dull one for me,”’ 

* Yes, I should think so. I have no one to 
be neryous about me. I rather envy you 
Peyton. Upon my word I do,’”’ and he glanced 
at Edith, who was sitting near, and derived 
some pleasure from seeing a deep crimson 
flush mount up to her cheek and brow, and the 
graceful head droop. 

He was rather puzzled about her. It 
seemed-to him that he had some dim, hazy 
recollection of a woman bending over him and 
kissing him the day he shot himself, as he lay 
in the field, and the woman bore a remarkable 
likeness to Miss Lister, but then that was 
ridiculous, simply ridiculous he told himself 
with a laugh, just as ridiculous as his fancying 
she was near him always durirg the first part 
of his illness. 

‘“* She is hardly the sort of woman to do that 
kind of thing,” he reflected, ‘It must have 
been a phantom form conjured up by my di- 
seased brain that hovered near me. Besides, she 
hates me, so I am worse than a fool to waste a 
thought about it,” and with a sigh he would 
wrench his eyes from her face, and infuse an 
immense amount of chilly courtesy into his 
manner when he addressed her. 

‘*T am sure he loves yon still,” said Marjory 
one day, when November was drawing to a 
close, and the two sat together in the library 
discussing their tea. 

‘** And Iam sure he does not!” said her 
companion, sadly. 

“You are wrong.”’ 

** IT don’t think so.”’ 

“TI can see it in his eyes when he looks at 
you.”’ 

“ He never does look at me.” 

‘*Not when you are looking at him, of 
course. Bat when he thinks you won’t see him, 
he studies you most attentively, as though 
you were some rare and curious animal.” 

‘* Does he really?” asked Miss Lister, a 
faint blush at her cheek, for she thought he 
might have some knowledge of the unasked 
kiss she had given him in her moment of 
agony and terror for his life. 

“Yes. And you, I hope, are not going to 
try and persuade me that a man looks 
frequently at a face he doesn’t love.” 

‘*No. You are too obstinate to be per- 
suaded.” - 

“Thank you. I know I’m right though. 
And oh! Edith Ido wish it would all come 
smooth between you, and that you could be 
married next spring, the same day as I am.” 

‘* Tell me,” she went on, after a pause, ‘if 
= proposed to you now, would you accept 

im ? ” 


‘*What is the use of asking me such a 
question? He never will ask me to marry 
him again.” 

“ He may, if you are only commonly polite, 
and don’t freeze him by your coldness.” 

‘*No, men don’t invite women who have 
rudely rejected them to do it again. Such 
things only happen once in a blue moon.”’ 

ee the moon is blue,” cried Marjory, 


excitedly. “‘Come and look at it,’’ and un- 





doing the window she stepped out on the 
terrace, followed by Edith, who threw a light 
shawl over her shoulders ere she stepped out 
into the chill air. 

“You see I am right!” exclaimed Miss 
Rainham, triumphantly. 

And sure enough she was. 

There was the crescent moon shining far 
above, looking of a pale greenish-blue colour. 
The sun was just sinking tu rest, and the 
western sky was a mass fiery orange; the 
fleecy clouds which hung beneath were lighted 
up with opalescent hues, from pink to deep 
purple, and in the south-west was a broad zone 
of rose-colour ; while to the north the clear 
sky was of a pale greenish-blue, and beautifally 
transparent. 

** What a lovely sunset |!” 

* Isn't it!’ agreed Marjory ; “ but it’s rather 
cold. I'll run in and get a shawl,” and away 
she sped, and Edith found herself alone, watch- 
ing the gorgeous beauty of the heavens. 

By-and-by approaching footsteps warned 
her of her volatile companion’s return, and 
she said dreamily, without turning her head, 
‘I wonder if you are right, Marjory, after all, 
and if Noel Penrith still does care for me? I 
would give anything to know; but I fear it is 
not so. I tried once to tell him what a mistake 
I had made, but he stopped me in such a 
haughty way that I should never dare to 
speak to him on the subject again. My un- 
fortunate pride would prevent me. If I told 
him I love him, he might take his revenge, and 
humiliate me, as I deserve.”’ 

“ What did you say? ” she queried, as Mar- 
jory mumbled something that was not very 
intelligible, “That he would’t humiliate me, 
if he still loves me (was that what you said ?) ; 
but you see Iam nearly certain that he doesn’t, 
and so, though I long to tell him how very 
dear he is to me, and ask him to forgive me, 
I daren’t do it, and he will never know how 
wofully I have punished myself. I am 
véry miserable. It is torture to me to 
be with him daily, to see how good and 
noble he is, and to realise what I have lost, 
so I shall go away and stay with the Aspinalls,” 
she went on after a while, in a low, sad voice; 
‘* Marian can spare me now that Willie has 

uite recovered, and I fear if I stay that I shall 

rive him away; my presence must be obnoxious 
to him, my going willbearelieftohim, Don’t 
you think I am right, Marjory?” 

* No! most emphatically no!” 

Miss Lister started as though she had been 
shot, andturned tremblingly, for the voice was 
not Marjory’s, and there before her stood Noel 
Penrith ! 

‘Mr, Penrith!” she murmured faintly, feel- 
ing that she would be thankfal if the earth 
would open and swallow her up. _ 

‘* Not Mr. Penrith to you,” he said tenderly, 
as he folded her in his arms; “ Noel—always 
Noel for the future. Asa rulelisteners do not 
hear much good of themselves, and gain little 
by their eavesdropping ; but I have gained the 
greatest blessing Heaven could bestow, the 
knowledge that you love me.” 

‘‘T~I—cannot listen to you,” she faltered 
and for a moment withdrew herself from his 
embrace, and stood away— proud, haughty, 
defiant. 

“ Not after all I bave suffered, and loving 
me as you do ?’’ he asked, tenderly, stretching 
out his arms, and the proud face softened, and 
she was back, leaning against his breast, in an 
instant, 

‘* But—you—you do not love me now! You 
have been so cold—so indifferent. I kil 
your affection, and it can never revive again.” 

‘* I do love you,” he answered, gravely; ‘I 
have never ceased to do so; yet I doubted, till 
Iheard your sweet words just now, that you 
cared for me, In fact, dearest, I think we 
have not understood one another ; but all is 
made clear between us now. The clouds have 
lifted, the mist has rolled away,” and stooping 
he kissed fondly the fair brow of the woman 
who was destined to be nearer and dearer to 
him than anyone else in the whole wide world. 
(THe END.] 
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FACETLA. 


- Rg Rea Bounciya Bany,—An india-rubber 
ou, 

A panpy on shore is annoying to many 

le, bat a swell.of the.sea.sickens every- 
y: 

“Juntaythere iagno moon, Will you meet 
me -at the »gaslight corner?’’ ‘No, John ;.I 
‘@m no gasmetre.”’ 

Tere are three things that no man bata 
fool-‘lends, or, having lent, is not in the «most 
hopeless state of mental crassitude if he ever 
hopes to get back'again. ‘The three things-are 
—books, umbrellas and money. 

A seautiron girl, coming “from “the ‘field, 


“was told by her cousin ‘that-she looked as fresh 


as a daisy kisséd by the dew. ‘No, indeed,” 
was the simple reply; “that wasn’t his 
name.” 

‘Tommy went ‘fishing the other day without 
permission of his mother. Next morning a 
meighbour’s son.mét him, and-asked : **Did 
you catch anything ,yesterday, ‘Tommy?”’ 
** Not till I got home,” was the rather sad re- 
gponse, 

A Very Toovenrron Womuan.—A ran went 
home ‘the other night;and found his “house 
locked up. After infinite trouble he managed 
to gain entrance through a back-window, 
and .then discovered .on the parlour-table a 
note from his wife, reading: ‘“I have gone 
out You will find the key on the side. of the 
step.” 

In the Iste of Man it is the custom of parties 
about to be married to carry salt in their 
pockets. ‘Although we omit -the saline cere- 
mony in this country, the promise 'to ‘‘ love, 
honoar, and obsy,” is understood to be taken 
cum grano salis. 

Mrs, Sroppy (to shopmati): ‘‘ Show «mera 
thermometer—one of your best.” “Shopmaan : 
‘* This, ma’am, is one of our finest— Venetian 
glass and the best quicksilver.” Mrs, Shoddy : 
* Silver? That woald be nice’for the kitching, 
bat I-want one for my boodore. Haven’t you 
one with quick gold ?”’ 

A Gotpen Weppine: A ‘New Derrsrrron.— 
Young Alfred, who is about to get married, 
said to a friend: ‘‘Recollect, you are invited 
to the celebration of my golden wedding, which 
is to take place ina fortnight.” “What, your 
golden wedding?” ‘“Yes. Why do you-ask? 
You surely did notexpect that I was going to 
marry for love?” 

A CONCEITED young country parson, walking 
home from church with one of the ladies of 
his congregation, said, in allusion to his rustic 
audience, ‘‘ I preached this morning to a con- 
gregation of donkeys.”—‘' I thought of that,” 
observed the lady, ‘‘when you called them 
* beloved brethren,’ ” 


Porrrea, Jones says: ‘Tae profusion and 
colour of:her hair would lead one to look upon 
it as though it was spon by the nimble fingers 
of the easy hours as they glided through 
bright June days, whose sunny rays.of light 
had been caught in the meshes and were con- 
tent to go no further.”—Smith expresses the 
— thing by saying: “ Her hairwas awfally 
red.”’ 

Roustic Siueticrry.—The proprietor ofa me- 
nagerie issued a placard offering £100 to any- 
one who would enter the cage of the lion. To- 
wards the end of the performance a peasant 
walked up to the lion-tamer and said: “ Sir, 
I ‘have come to earn the hundred pounds,”— 
General horror. The lion-tamer replied with 
a derisive sneer : ‘So you want-to go into the 
lion’s cage? ”—“ Aye, sure,” said the peasant. 
—* Come on, then! ‘There, I will open the 
trap‘door for you, and you can step in,”— 
** Well, yes,” answered the honest country- 
man, turning to the audience with'a broad 
grin on ‘his face, “I am going in, but the 
beast will have to come out first. You know 
the paper only says: Anyone going into the 
cage shall havea hundred pounds,” ; 





Tua last thing .from an impassioned printer 
to. his sweetheart—“ Would you werera note of 
exclamation and I a parenthesis (!).” 

“Oa, Tommy,that was abominable in you 
to-eat your little sister’s share of the cake!” 
— Why,’ said Tommy, “‘ didn’t you tell.me, 
ma, that: I was: always to take her part?” 

‘Your behaviour-is most singular, sir,” said 
@ young lady to a gentleman who had just 
stolen “a ‘kiss,—**If that is all,’ said he, ‘I 
will‘soonsmake it plural.” 

An’Americanipaper says, ‘* We have ado 
the eight-hour system in this ‘office. We = 
mence work at eight o’clock in the morning 
and close at eight in the evening.” 

Waatrver his offence,} oe cannot justly 
blame a barrister who is briefless, because if 
you did so, you would blame the man without 
& caise. 

A GENTLEMAN travélling {homeward from 
Atlanta met an aged negro, .whose hat was 
encircled. with the.crape of grief. ‘Have you 
lost a relative, my friend?” he said.—“ Yes, 
Massa.” —‘' Near or distant? ’—‘“ Pretty. dis- 
tant, Massa,.about four-and-twenty miles!” 

Srer-Hussanv.—T'wo sons of Erin met re- 
cently, and interviewed as follows :—“:‘Tom, 
supposing your wife .got a divorce from you, 
and then married me, what relation would I 
be to you?” “I couldn’t tell you, that, Jim,” 
‘* Why, I would be your. step-husband,”.said 
Jim. “How is that?” asked Tom. ‘“ Be- 
cause,” returned Jim, ‘‘when you-step out I 
step in.” : 

‘An Inszct.—‘Sir,” said a little bustling 
chap to a ‘gentleman whom he derided for 
keeping his shop élosed on Satarday; ‘‘Isay, 
sir, to what sect do you think I belong?” 
“Well, I don’t exactly know,” replied the 
other ; ‘but, to judge from your make, size, 
and appearance, I should say you belonged to 
a class called the insect.” 


Hz covnpy Huc.—“ Oh, will he bite?’’ ex- 
claimed one of Middleton's sweetest girls, 
with.a.look of alarm, when she saw one of the 
dancing bears in the street the other day. 
“ No,” said her escort, ‘‘he cannot bite—he is 
muzzled; but he can hug.”’ ‘‘Oh,” she said, 
with a distracting smile. “I don't mind 
that.” 

Tae Exrianation.—The following instance 
of Irish circumlocution illustrates a point io 
the natural character of the Emerald Islanders. 
A gentleman observed one day, many years 
ago, before the reform ofthe Oriminal law, a 
commotion in the streets of Derry. He in- 
quired of a bystander the reason, and the man, 
with a melliflaoas brogue, replied in the follow- 
ing metaphorical manner; ‘ The rason, sir? 
Why; you:see Justice and little Larry O’Hone, 
the:carpenter, have been putting up a picture- 
frame at the end of the strate yonder, and they 
are going:to hang one of Adam’s-copies in it.’’ 
‘*What’s that?” ‘‘Why, poor Murdoch 
O'Donnel!” ‘ Oh, there's aman tobe hung?” 
“ Do they put up a.gallows for-any other pur- 
pose?’ “* What is his offence ?'’ ‘‘ No offence, 
your honour; it was only a little liberty he 
took.” ‘* Well, what was the liberty?” 
“ Why, you see, sir, poor Murdoch was in deli- 
cate health, and his physician advised that ho 
shonld take exercise on horseback; and so, 
having no horse of his own, he borrowed one 
from Squire Doyle's paddock. And no sooner 
was he.on its shoulders than Oald Nick put it 
into the creachure’s head to go over.to Kellog- 
nen cattle-fair, where he had a good :many 
acquaintances; and when she got there, (Mur- 
doch spied « friend at the door of the shebeen- 
house, and left the animal grazing outside 
whilsthe wentintohave a thimbleful of whisky; 
and then, -you-see, they got frisky, and had 
another and another, till poor Mardoch went 
to sleepon the binch ; and, when he woke up, 
he found the creachure gone and his pocket 
stuffed fall witha big lamp of money.” “In 
short,’’ said the gentleman; “you mean to 
say hehas\been horse-stealing?” ‘* Why, sir,” 
replied the Irishman, scratching his head; 
‘*they-call itso in England!” z 





Wax isa hatter measuring caps like a shi 
overtarning ?—Because he’s cap-sizing. P 
‘ Tax speaker of the house—Your mother‘in- 
aw. é‘ 

A pasy) carriage is sometimes called ‘a 
erycyole, 

A Yorxsuime tradesman. doesn’t advertise. 
He tells his wife, 

: = is 96 ge en pe ate 
able, particularly when:there is enough 
to satisfy the appetite often, 


A coguetts is a woman without any heart 
eteeten a fool of aman thatain’t got any 


“ Wert, Pat, how’s trade?” asked stout 
person, addressing a grave-digger. -‘Poorly, 
surr, entirely ; shure we haven’t buried a livin’ 
sowl this three weeks!” replied Pat. 


A urrttz girl hearing her mother ‘observe to 
another lady that she was going into ‘half- 
mourning inquirdd whether any of “her rela- 
tions. were half dead. 


‘*Lixe oures like” is an old gros. H 
your neighbour's danghter thumps the piano a 
night buy your daughter a brass.drum. 

Two young ladies and Mr, Thaddeus O'Grady 
were conversing on age; when one of them put 
the home question’: ‘‘ Which of us do you 
think is the elder, Mr.O’G. ?”—“S ure,” replied 
the gallant Irishman, “‘ you both'l ook younger 
than each other.” 


Ir is very amusing to gazo ai the languish- 
ing masher,.and hear him talk of “, the softer 
sex.’’ . 

Proversia, Parosopxy.—Hunger is the 
best sauce; hence street-boys are naturally 
saucy. Many men, many minds; but .one 
woman frequently has.more than all of them. 
They who dance leave the host to pay the 
fiddler. What cannot be cured ay pet the 
doctors. A fair exchange would ruin the stock- 
market, There's many a smokewith no to- 
bacco. 


Tue Ricut Sort or Grau ‘ro Keep s Secret. 
—Country:maid-servant: “Gae mea third- 
class return ticket.”"—Booking-clerk : ‘* Where 
to, please}? ’—Oountry maid-servant : “Never 
you mind that ; gae me my ticket.” —Booking- 
clerk: ‘‘But you must say where you're 
going’’—Country maid-servant: “I wautnane 
o’ yer impudence ; you've hae ‘business ‘whar 
I’m gaun.”’ Booking-clerk gives in, and quietly 
books her to the nearest terminus. 

Some little time after Lord Westbury’s re- 
signation, which took placein July, 1865, in 
consequence of a vote of censure attributing to 
him laxity and wantof caution in filling up ap- 
pointments and granting pensions to retiring 
public servantsover whose heads grava charges 
were impending which was passed by .the 
House of Commous, Bishop Wilberforce and 
Lord Westbury met face to face in the lobby 
of the House of Lords,-one going out, the 
other entering, when Lord Westbary stopped 
the bishop,and, holding-out his hand, said, 
“My Lord Bishor, as a Christian and a 
bishop, you will not refase to shake hands.” 
The bishop immediately responded to the 
proffered invitation. Lord -Westbury then 
said, “Do you remember where we last 
mét ?” The Bishop: “ No.” “Lord Westbury : 
‘It was in the hour of my hamiliation, when 
I was leaving the Queen’s closet, having, given 
up the great seal. I-met you on the stairs as 
I was coming out, and felt inclined to say, 
‘Hast thon found me, oh, mine enomy?’” 
The bishop in relating this, used to say, “T 
never was so tempted in my lifeas I was 
then to finish the quotation, but by a great 
effort I kept it down, and said, ‘Does your 


lordship remember the end of the quotation ?’”’ 


Lord Westbury :‘*Welawyers, my Lord Bishop, 
are not inthe habit of quoting part of & pas- 
sage withoutknowing the whole.” No doubt, 
as the bishop said, he went home and looked 
it out in his Family Bible, where he saw, 
‘* Yea, I haye found thee, because thou hast 
taught thyself to work iniquity.” 
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‘SOCIETY. 


_—— 


THe Process Cuntstian has offered a medal 
for the best piece of needlework in the Decora- 
tive Art Exhibition, The Countess Spencer 
has likewise offered’a prize for the best Irish 
point lace exhibited. 

‘Tux ‘Emperor of Germany, with all his 
family’and Court, attended a few days ago the 
opening of a Handsome ‘church in Berlin, 
which has been subscribed for tocommemorate 


his Majesty’s recovery from the wounds inflic-. 


ted on him by Nobiling in 1878. 


Bortnwtex Pasa, # brother of Sir Algernon 
Boithwick, has been appointed ‘Commander- 
in-Chief of the East Roumelian Militia, vice 
Stocker Pasha, resigned. 


Mopurx. Rosa Bonwzur, is, we are glad to 
hear, @pproaching conv. ce ; she is now 
able to ‘walk gently round her garden, and 
longs to return to her art, which is not one of 
Jabour to her. 


Tu Princess Frederick Charles, wife of the 
Emperor of Germary’s nephew, ‘ the Black 
Prince,” and mother of the Duchess ‘of Con- 
naught, is having the country seat of St. Geor- 
gius, near Dessau, prepared for her reception, 
where she will henceforth reside, 


‘Tae Crown Princers Stephanie of Austria, 
who has been suffering from a mild ‘attack of 
chicken-pox, is progressing rapidly towards 
convalescence. ile there “was some little 
anxiety attached to the Princess’s condition, 
the Crown Prince Rudolph sent the Queen of 
the Belgians’ three times a day an account of 
her daughter’s health. 


Tur Eant anp Countrss or Onstow have re- 
turned to England from a lengthened tour in 
America. Lord Vernon has:also arrived, after 
a two months’ visit to our Transatlantic 
friends, and Lord and Lady Carrington, ‘who 
havé been travelling for some time in Canada 
aid the United States, reached our shores a 
few days ago. 

Tae Prrwcess Onatstran took part in the 
weekly entertainment to ‘the inmates of 
the Consumption Hospital at Brompton, 
playing with much taste and execution two 
pianoforte solos, ‘‘ Polonaise” (Moriusko) and 
“Lyrische Stiickchen’’ (Grieg), as also two 
ducts with Mr. Parratt, ‘‘ March ” (Schubert), 
and “ Hungarian Dances” (Brahms). Her 
Royal Highness also played with Miss Shinner 
a “ Lied ’’ (Heller), and “Scherzo and Trio” 
(Grieg), for piano and violin, and accompanied 
the Hon. Mrs, North Dalrymple in a charm- 
ing ‘‘ Mélodie ’’ for violin (Rubinstein)- 

H.R.H. Parnezss Beatrice recently paid a 
private visit of inspection to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. Her Rofal Highness drove from Osborne 
to Cowes, and thence crossed the Solent in the 
royal yacht Alberta. Upon reaching the dook- 
yard she was received by General Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and Admiral Super- 
intendent Herbert. Her Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded in a.saloon train to the electric shops, 
where the latest electrical arrangements were 
explained to her, aud the use of incandescent 
search lamps illustrated. The Princess then 
went on board the turret-ship Dreadnought, 
which is ready for commission if her services 
should be required, And the working of her 
38-ton turret guns was shown by a party of 
seamen from the Fxcellent, Princess Beatrice 
next inspected the corvette Bacchante, in 
which the Royal midshipmen made their long 
cruise, and which is being refitted preparatory 
to being attached to another evolutionary 
squadron. Her Royal Highness afterwards 
went to the barbette ship Camperdown, and a 
call was next made at the smithery and block 
mills, the Princess being escorted by Admiral 
Herbert and Mr. W. Gwen, chief constructor, 
Her Royal Highness afterwards drove to 
Government House, where she lunched with 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and, return- 
ing to the dockyard, re-embarked on the 
Alberta and returned to Osborne. 





STATISTICS. 


Tur Jews of Vienna have an indastrial 
school, in ‘which children of their ‘race are 
taught mechanical and artisan trades. Tt has 
already tarred out 1,500 ‘skilled mechanics. 
Last year the school had over 250 pupils, of 
whom forty were learning to be carpentérs.or 
cabinetmakers, sixty-five blacksmiths, ‘sixty 
shoemakers, five turners of woodand 
metal, atid forty whitesmiths. Others are 
being trained ‘as Wheetwrights and designers. 

Proportions or THE Sexss.—The new Census 
figures giving-the relative proportions of the 
sexes are very striking. Outof a total popu- 
lation of 26,000,000, females are in‘ excess of 
males to the extent of nearly 700,000, “Yet, at 
birth, the males are in a'majority. Within 
‘@ year the balance turns another way, and so 
‘continues until the period between ten and 
fifteen years of age, when the males are again 
the.greater numiber. But the ascendency ‘is 
only-temporary ; and in the next five years the 
strength-of numbers is with the female sex, 
who retain this position until the close. In 
the advanced periods of life, the numerical 
superiority of the gentler sex is specially mani- 
fest. At the of ‘‘ninety-five and up- 
wards,’ we find the females more than twice 
as numerous as the males; while of the 141 
persons who are recorded as having attained 
the age of ‘* 100 and upwards,” ninety-seven, 
or 68 per cent,, are females.— British Medical 
Journal, 





GEMS. 


He who has lost his honour can lose nothing 
more. 

Aut those who.know their mind do not know 
their heart, 


Amone intéligent people antipathies are 
more irreconcilable than hates. 


Ir is as difficult for ‘revenge to act without 
exciting suspicion as for a rattlesnake to stir 
without making a noise, 

Axssence diminishes the ordinary passions 
and increases the great ones, as the wind ex- 
tinguishes the candle and lights the fire, 


TueRE are persons who have more intelli- 
gence than taste, and others who have more 
taste than intelligence, There is more vanity 
and csprice in taste than in intelligence. 


Contentment is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires makes.a wise and happy pur- 
chase. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Dress Coprisa.—Soak and boil the cod- 
fish about an hour before dinner. Shred it up 
with two forks. Beat up some mealy Irish 
potatoes, and mix them together. Boil three 
or four eggs'hard, chop them up, and mix them 
with the above. Then stir in a large lump of 
butter, some mustard, pepperandsalt. Suften 
the whole with two or three tablespoonfals of 
boiling watér, and putit in a saucepan to heat 
until it is served up. 

SmoTHeRED Rassit.—Clean the rabbit, wash 
it thoroughly, season it well with salt and 
pepper, lay it flat on the grid-iron, and broil 
it slowly. It should be a fine brown when 
done. Have ready eight or ten large onions, 
boil and mashed with a piece of butter ; some 
pepper andsalt. Baste the rabbifi with butter, 
and pour the mashed onions over if, 80 as to 
coveritentirely. Serveit immediately. 

Ham Tosst.—Melt in a stewpan a small piece 
of butter till it is browned a little. Patin as 
much finely-minced ham as will cover’a large 
round of buttered toast, and add as much gravy 
as will make it moist. When quite hot, stir 
in quickly with a fork one egg. Place the 
mixture over the toast, which cut in pieces of 
any shape you may fancy, 








‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hz who loses hope may then part with any. 
thing. 

GranpParEnts.—Nobody who has been‘active 
and useful enjoys the feeling of being “eid on 
the shelf. Grandfather’s step is uncertain, his 
arm less vigorous than of old, but he possesses 
a rich treasure of experience, and he likes ‘to 
be consulted. It -is ‘his “privilege ‘to -give 
advice. Grandmother does not want to be 
left out of the household work. “When ‘the 
days come for pickling and preserving, Who 80 
eager as she? It is crusl to overrule her 
decisions, to put her aside because ‘* she will 
be tired.” Of course she will be tired, but she 
will enjoy the fatigue, and rest the sooner for 
the thought that she is still of use in -the 
world. 

Varrety rv Coach Triverrinc.—In England 
a coach journey is regarded as one of the most 
charming and delightful methods of locomo- 
tion, given good roads and summer weather 
of course, A gentleman was.in the company 
of some Australian friends the other day. .A 
Queenslander was boasting that his district 
was far ahead of any other known place in the 
accommodation, comfort, and variety of its 
coach travelling. ‘ Variety ! certainly!” re- 
plied a Victorian. “This was the variety when 
I travelled there lately. “You could book first, 
second, or third class. “Where'the roads got 
deep and awkward, first-cless.passengers had 
the privilege of walking on ahead, second-class 
kept ‘by the horses to beat them up with long 
saplings, whilst the third pushed the coach 
from behind,”’ 


Pzorrz talk of “getting over’? a great 
sorrow—passing it by, ‘thrusting it into 
oblivion. No one ever does that—at least no 
nature which can be touched by the feeling of 
grief. The only way is to pass through the 
ocean of affliction svlemnly, with. humility-and 
faith, as the Israelites passed through the sea. 
Then its very waves of misery will divide and 
become to us a wall on the'right side and on 
the left, until the gulf narrows and narrows 
— us, and we land safe on the opposite 
shore. 


Mr, Barnum’s Famous Warrz EvePnant has 
at last been housed in the ent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens until milder weather shall 
permit the treasure to be removed to America, 
asa Transatlantic winter climate is considered 
too severe for him, “‘Toung Taloung,” or, as 
he is called at “home, ““Kyan Zone,” ‘or 
‘‘ White and Sacred,” is certainly not pure 
white, strictly speaking, but rather:a light ash 
colour, with whitish patches, his face, ears, 
front of trank, fore fest, and part-of his breast 
being a pinkish flesk-colour. He stands about 
74 feet high—3 feet 8 inches less than Jumbo. 
The sacred animal is quite well, and behaved 
capitally during his journey from Rangoon in 
the Tenasserim, where he inhabited a specially 
constructed deck honse, being brought thence 
to Euston by rail. The buddhist priests who 
are to watch over the elephant will arrive 
about a fortnight later, as they could not leave 
Rangoon in time to accompany their charge, 
which was brought by night marches from 
Mandalay to Moulmein, and thence shipped to 
Rangoon. Two Barman attendants, however, 
have accompanied theanimal. King Theebaw 
signed the deed of sale to the ‘‘rich{man ”—as 
Mr. Barnum is styled, the compact conclad- 
ing thus :—‘ We having sworn him (Barnum’s 
agent) before God and under the Boe (holy) 
tree on the hill, he promised that he will take 
him (the elephant) straightly to his master, 
to love and protect him from misery ; if not he 
knows that the sin cannot escape Hell, We 
have got from Mullikin Master 15,000 rupees 
to repair our God's images and monasteries. 
We write and give this document with our free 
will and consent.” It is to be hoped Mr. 
Barnum will be more fortunate with this 
animal than ‘with the firstwhite elephant he 
bought, which was poisoned by some fanatic at 
Singapore, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. M. J.—The child can be affiliated. 

J. B. M.—The relationship is that of second cousins. 

S.—Kismet is an Arabic word, aud means that which 
is fated. 


8. M. R —The violin is a very difficult iastrument for 
an adult to acquire, 

Tom M.—Handwrifing very good, and shows c:zeful 
training. 

A. B. C.—The iudentures if properly drawn are biad- 
ing on the father. 

S. B. G.—Six months’ notice is required, terminating 
with the date at which the tenancy commenced. 

G. R.—1. The longest verze in the Bible is the 9th 
verse of the Sth chapter of Esther. 2, Your hand- 
writing is very good. 4 

N. D.—You are both too young to “keep company,” 
more especially the young girl, who should wait until 
she is out of her teens hefore thinking of loviag a boy. 

R. D.—We know nothing of the virtue of either pre- 
pase. We suggest that you let every recipe of the 
Kind sione. . 

L. M.—The Union Pacific Railroad, 1,700 miles long, 
from Omaha to San Francisco, was opened for traffic on 
May 12, 1868. 

M. N.—Swift in his “Gulliver's Trave’s” gives the 
mame of Yahoo to one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices,of man, 

Kirre Ciovar.—The young man cannot be worth 
very much if he has behaved to two young ladies as you 
describe. Have nothing to do with him. 

8. R.—We can find no reference to the existence of a 
piper bearing the name given. It doubtlets ceased 
publication some t'me ago. 

Bive Gown —We would advise yor to get, if possible, 
a situation with a good architect. The practical know- 
dedge gained in this way you would find of inestimable 
Vvaiug, 4 


C. F.—The danc* of.which yop speak is a very old- 





fast { i one, and is seldom ‘seen at the present day. 
es . t to be found in any of the dance books now pub- 
ished 
L. M.—Get a person thoroughly conversant with 
piano repairing to attznd to the instrument ;. otherwise 


it is very likely you will spoil-it, from a lack of 
practical knowledge. 


T. D.—Coxnsult’a physician immadivtely. We “know 
89 little of your case from the description given that it 
would be impossible to recommend any strengtheniag 
compound. Your system apjeara to be completely 
br ken d wn, and the only resource is that recom- 
mends4. 

F. W. J.—1. There is no known method of removing 
moles, 2. The multiplication table is supposed-to have 
been invented by the celebrated Greek ee noe and 
teacher, Pythagoras, who flourished more than five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, 3. laquire at a 
book store. 

C. L. B.—To polish a gun barrel, first rub it with very 
finely-powdered pumice stone and water; then very 
patiently with a rag wet with linseed oil. Last of all, 
clean the surface with a soft linen c’oth. devoid of all 
greasinzes, dipped in powdered starch, and then rub 
bri, ht with the palm of the hand. 


Octve.—Stains on linen occasioned by fruit, iron- 
rust, and similar causes, may be removed by applying 
to the parts injured a week solution of the chloride of 
lime, the article having been previously well washed. 
Then rinse the parts subjected to the operation in sbft, 
clear, warm water, without soap, and hang out to dry 
in the sun. 


T. L.—1. The engagement ring is not necessarily a 
diamond one ; it may be of other stone. You should be 
governed in the purchase of such by the length of your 
purse. 2. The ring may be worn upon the third finger of 
the righthand. [tis also worn by some on the third 
finger of the left ,hand, being replaced by the wedding 
ring. 

Gearris.—It would be advisable, if you desire to live 
happily, to marry the man you love, and we can see no 
reason, provided he is a worthy object of that affection, 
for objection on the part of your pirents, Perhaps, 
however, there is some objection to him which you 
have not mentioned. As you do not love the other 
party, it would be well to let him know that such is 
the case, and relieve him of his suspense. 












K. C. B.—1. The young lady makes a mistake when 
le supposes that the present vou have given her 
should be returned ia kind. That is not the true idea 
of present giving. Consequently sho may or may not 
give you something in return. 2. Prove to her the 
falsity of the reports conceraing your constancy by 
upright, honourable life. This is the only 

refute the slanders of your enemies. 8. Excuse 
the lady's actions on account of the reasons given in 
reply to your first question above. 


_ G. H.—1. Petroleum is a natural product sold under 
innumerable names, such as saxoline, coal-oil, kerosene, 
&c. This latter name was first used in 1846 by a man 
who applied it to an oil ‘obtained from coal found on 
Prince Edward's Island. 2. The invention of lamps is 






ascribed to the Egyptians, being known in the days of 





Moses and Job. The use of them passed from Egypt to 
Greece, and from there to Rome, <A littie more than 100 
years ago lamps were made in Germany with flat, braided 
wicks, which were moved up and down by turning a 
little screw somewhat similar to that seen in the lamps 
of the present day. The Argand burner, named after 
its inventor, Aime Argand, was invented in 1782. 


C. M. N.—A water bath consists of one vessel within 
another, secured so that they cannot come in contact at 
any point below the level of the water which has been 
introduced to fill up the space between thom. A 
double glue-pot is a water,bat 


M R.—Under the peculiar circumstances which you 
mention, zon wilt have to wait the gentleman’s con- 
venienc?, but in the interim you can sugg2st to him 
that it would be ajreeable to you to have your father 
consulted upon the subject. ~ 


C. C.—Dolly Varden is one of the characters in 
Dickens's ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” She was very much loved 
by Joe Willet, Huga of the Maypole Inn, and Simon 
Tappertit., Dolly dressed in the W-tt2au style, and 
was exceedingly lively and pretty. Her father, Gabriel 
Varder, was a locksmith. 


S J.—Add one ounce? of alum t>» the last water used 
to rinse children’s dresses, and they will be rendered 
uninfammable, or so slightly combustible that they 
would take fire very slowly, if at all, and would nt 
flame. This is a simple precautio?, which may be 
adopted in families of children. : Bed curtains, and 
linsns in general, may also be treated in the same 
way. 


QNE DAY. 


When the purple shadows hover 
In the twilight grey and stil 

And the wing of night is resting 
Softly on the distant hill; 

When the bells of sunset chiming 
Echo with eternal calm, 

Like the last g and chord harmonio 1s 
Of life’s closiag evening psalm. 


When the hush of sleeping myriads 
Rhythms with the song of sphe:cs, 
And the tread of passing moments 
Tolls the end of weary years ; 
When the solemn tide is ebbisg ~ 
Softly from the rocky shore, 
And the ships go out of hy bour 
To come bick again no more. 


I shall also weigh life's anchor, 

I, too, drift upon the tide. 
One day you shall say to others : 
** It was ye -ternight she died.” 
One day I shall kaow the resting 

The prophetic angels tell, 
And the j xy of heavenly greeting: 

One dayfit wi'l all be well, 

M. M. 


H. K. M.—1. It is the lady’s prerogative to extend an 
inv.tation to the gentleman to call again. If you con- 
sider his comp iny agreeable, do not hesitate to extend 
such an invitation. 2. Persistent practice will tend ‘to 
improve your handwriting, which at the present time 
is sapher below the average. 3. When introducing a 
lady to a gentleman, mention her name first, as ‘‘ Miss 
James; allow me to introduce you to-Mr. Burt.” 


C. F.—The tragedy of ‘‘The Gamester"' was written 
by Edward Moore, who died in London in 1757. His 
first poetical work, entitled ‘‘ Fables for the Female 
Sex,” appeared in 1744. In 1750 he married Miss 
Hamilton, who secured a place in the royal household. 
In 1751 he became ‘editor of the World, in which his 
own articles appeared under the pseudonym of Adam 
Fitz Adam. e was the author of two comedies, both 
of which failed. ‘‘The Gamester,” which appeared in 
1753, achieved great’popularity, and is still performed. 


W. R.—The magnolia is found in India, China, and 
Japan, but most of the Shrubs and.trees called by that 
name belong to Nor h Amer‘ca.- The principal kinds in 
the United S‘a es are the laurel magnolia or sweet bay, 
which grows in nearly all the States; the great-leaved 
magnolia, which grows south of Kentucky; and the 
great flowered magnolia, which grows from North 
Carolina southward. The last is aa evergreen, and is 
the most beautiful of all the magnolias, The flowers 
are.large, pure whit, and v.ry sweet. The magnolis 
was named aft:r Pierre Magnol, professor of botany at 
Montpelier, France, in the seventeenth‘century. 


M. B.—It is said that certain Eastern nations have a 
fanciful belief thateach month of the year is under the 
influence of a precious stone or gem, which influence 
affects the destiny of a person born during that parti- 
cular month. Hence the custom among friends and 
lovers to make presents of these natal gems, the sigaifi- 
cations of which are given in de as follows: 
January, garnet, constancy and fidelity; February, 
amethyst, sincerity; March, bloodstone, ‘courage, and 
presence of mind; April, diamond, innocence; May, 
emerald, success ,in love ; June, agite, health and long 
life; July, coral, contented mind ; August, sardonyx, 
conjugal felicity; September, chrysolite, antidote 
against madness; October, opal, hop2; November, 
topaz, fidelity ; December, turquois, prosperity. 


J. M. ¥.—The phases which the moon presents 
pote y arecaused by the position which she assumes 
relation to thesun and the earth. botween these 
two bodies she is not visible to us; but as she recedes 
from the sun, a portion of the 


assumiug the shipe of a sic’sl2, with the horns tursed 
towards the sua, can be seen until it becomes, in about 
eight day , a bright semi-circular disc, which is knowa 
as tce mon’s first quarter. ~In about another week this 
luminary stands about opposite the sun and exhibits a 
complete circle, called,the full moon, rising when the sun 
sets, and shining all night. Then, as the sun is again 
approached, the moonrdecreases datly on the side most 
distant from it, gradually reassuming the sickle shape, 
but with the horns turned away from the sun. 


8. P. T.—No specific rules are laid down in etiquette 
coricerning the mode of treating visitors who make your 
house their home for the time . Offer them the 
best you have in the way of food and rooms, and never 
ongeoen a regret, or make an excuse, that you have 
nothing better to give them. Try to make them feel at 
home by rendering their stay a8 pleasant as possible. This 
constitutes true hospitality. 


L. V. D.—1. Buiter was, but little known to the 
ancients. [tis said to have bean first discovered by 
carrying milk in skin bottles on a camel, the butter 
being mad¢ by the jolting. ‘Itis still made in many 
parts of South America by the cream into 
gourds, or skin bags, and sli . hem across the back 
of a donkey, and then trotting the animal around until 
the churning is completed. -2.-We are not prepared to 
state which is the mst ayeroved shape of churns, bui 
will refer you for this information to some of your 
farmer friends. . 


E, 8. D.—1. Taere is no way in which deep-seated 
sears can be removed from any portion of ‘the body. 
2. Several remedies are recommended by. different 
authorities for the cure of tetier, the simplest amo 
which is to moisten the affected part with saliva an 
rub it over thoruughly three times a day with the ashes 
of a good cigar. It is stated that this remedy has cured 
som3 of the most obstina‘e cases. Another is to dissolve 
one ounce of stilphide of potash in a quart of cold, soft 
water, put it in a bottle and -keep~it tightly. corked. 
Bathe the erup‘ion five or six rimes a day wit? a sponge 
dipped in a little of this solution. 


L. V. D.—All the symptoms described are associated 
with dyspopsia. In every case of this kind the first | 
the patient should do is to abstain from whatever f 
may have tendéd to produce it. Upon all points of eat- 
ing and drinking you must be governed by your own 
experiance. Mutton, fowl, and game are the most 
digestible of all animal foods, but ‘salt or fresh pork, 
dried beef, tongue, &c.; should be ayoided; as also salads, 
half-cooked vegetables, cucumbers, &c.. Oatmeal acts 
differently with various’ persons, and you must there- 
ford be governed in its use by your feelings. ..Dyspeptics 
should avoid stimulating drinks, Take plenty ofexercise, 
keep your system in good order, and it will not be long 
before you will be rid of the trouble. ‘ 


F. J. I—1. Ata very early period attempts were 
made to form needles or bodkins of bone and ivory, and 
many of large size have been found in Egyptian tombs, 
which must-have been made four thousand years ago. 
The Spanish or steel needle was introduced into 
England in‘ the time of Queen Elizabeth; but the 
process by which it was made was kept secret, aud the 
art was unknown until the year 1650, when it was 
revived by Christopher Greening, at .Long Crenden in 
Buckinghamshire. . Though very simple iu itsform and 
appeatance, the needle requires my opefations for its 
construction, passing through the hands of nearly ofe 
hundred weckmen. 2. Address a letter to the Secre- 
ned of State for the Home Department, Whitehall, 
8. W. 


W. R.—Tae term “ blue stocking” is derived from the 
name given to ca:tain meetings held by ladies in the 
days of Doctor Johnson, the eminent Engli-h lexico- 

rapher and miscellaueous writer, for conversation with 
distinguished literary men. One of the mos; eminent 
embers was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore blue 
tockings. So distinguished was he for his conversa- 
tional powers that his absence at any time was felt t> 
be a great loss, giving rise t» the common remarks, 
among the other members, ‘“‘We can do nothing with- 
out the blue stockings.” ‘om this circumstance these 
meetings were sportively termed ‘‘ blue-stocking 
Clubs,” a2d the ladies who attenisd them ‘‘ blue 
stockings.’ At the prasent day the term is spptied to 
licerary ladies. 
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